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REPRESENTATIVE BINGHAM, Of this city, has introduced in the House 
two important measures, both of which have been twice read, referred, 
and ordered to be printed. One of these, occupying six lines, exclu- 
sive of the enacting clause, abolishes at one stroke the compulsory pi- 
lotage system (existing by force of State laws,) within the waters of the 
United States. The other, considerably longer, is a resolution for the 
appointment by the President of a commission of seven persons ‘‘ to 
examine into the telegraph service of the United States,’’ and to report 
to Congress not later than the 15th of December next. Their inquiry 
is to be specifically directed (1) to ‘‘ the contract relations existing be- 
tween the various telegraph companies and railroad companies, or other 
corporations, and the condition and value of the poles, wires, cables, 
machinery, real estate, and other property,’’ of companies that have 
filed their consent to the law of July 24th, 1866, (which provided for a 
right of purchase by the United States of all telegraph lines,) and (2) to 
‘the methods at present available for reducing the cost of telegraphic 
service without a material increase for additional plant.”’ 

Both of these are important and progressive measures. The com- 
plications over the pilotage of the Delaware Bay, arising out of the 
conflicting laws of Pennsylvania and Delaware, call imperatively for a 
prompt cure; and this will be found, of course, in proper legislation 
by Congress. It is a national and not a State matter. As to the tele- 
graphic inquiry, we have certainly reached the point where it must be 
in order. 





THE impossibility of keepimg account of all the legislative work done 
at the capitals of the several States, does not make it improper to refer 
with some particularity to the work at Harrisburg. It is only just to 
the Pennsylvania Legislature to say that it has under consideration, in 
some way or other, a larger number of important measures looking in 
the direction of wholesome reform, than was ever before the case. 
Many of these—most of them, it may be said,—provide for the extinc- 
tion of abuses that had been long apparent, and whose offensiveness im- 
peratively demanded attention. Among these are bills relating to the 
‘* Recorder ’’ and the collection of delinquent taxes in Philadelphia, to 
the free railroad pass business, to political assessments, etc., etc. Others, 
however, mark new movements in State affairs. Bills are pending to 
establish a system of civil service like that provided for by Congress in 
Mr. Eaton’s bill. A bill in the House, introduced by Mr. Hutncs, 
(Rep.,) of Venango, proposes to make unlawful railroad discrimination 
in freight; and over this there has been already some controversy, an 
attorney appearing for the Pennsylvania Railroad Company to oppose 
it, and Mr. GowEn, the president of the Reading, appearing to insist 
that some bill of the sort should be passed. ‘This, however, is but a 
meagre list; it will be more easy to state hereafter the result as to each 
measure, and in the meantime it may be said that the present prospect 
is that the tremendous force of last November’s verdict has had an effect 
upon the Legislature which will be seen, beyond reasonable doubt, in 
the adoption of a large body of important reforms. Pennsylvania gives 
encouraging signs of having achieved her emancipation. 





Amonc the reforms that ought to be accomplished, and which de- 
serve specific mention, are some proposed by the State Revenue Com- 
mission, which sat last year by authority of the preceding Legislature. 
The Commission recommended, among other things, the abolition of 
taxes on corporations engaged in manufacturing ; and this is a step 
most clearly demanded by the industrial interests of the State. It is 
absurd for a manufacturing State like Pennsylvania, with an excessive 
revenue flowing into her treasury, to insist on laying tax burdens upon 
enterprises that will increase her industrial strength. 





ACCORDING to the view taken by Governor Pattison, the position 
of Recorder of Philadelphia is vacant, a notice of removal having been 
sent Mr. Lang, the incumbent, by the Governor some days ago. On 
this theory, Attorney-General Cassipy went before Judge LupLow on 
Tuesday, and asked a writ of guo warranto summoning LANE to show 
cause why he persisted in staying when he had been ordered to leave. 
The questions of law involved in the case will now all come up, and we 
shall see what answer the judges make. It is argued that the Recorder- 
ship is a judicial office ; if so, the Governor cannot remove ; there must 
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be an impeachment and conviction by the Senate, or removal by the 
Governor upon the demand of two-thirds of each branch of the Legis- 
lature. It is also urged, that, as LANE was appointed for a specific term 
of ten years, he cannot be sooner removed, except for cause ; but prob- 
ably there would be no great difficulty in proving ‘‘ cause’’ enough. 
The Recordership contest is really no great matter, except in the one 
particular of securing a more reasonable and equitable compensation for 
the performance of the duties now attached to the place. But it has 
derived the appearance of importance from the fact that it has always 
been regarded as a place made for Colo ‘el Quay, and provided by po- 
litical favoritism and jobbery with duties and fees enough to give him 
an enormous income. It is, too, a stronghold of Senator CAMERON ; 
Mr. Quay has long been his steadfast friend, and Mr. LANE is now the 
active and shrewd leader of a movement to overset Mr. MCMANEs’s 
political power in Philadelphia, in order to build up a control for him- 
self in Mr. CAMERON’s interest. The right thing to do is to reconstruct 
the duties of the Recorder’s Office so as to leave no pickings in it. 
The business of assessing and collecting mercantile license taxes is a 
part of the revenue system of the State, and the Legislature, of course, 
has full control of it. It may be assigned to any other officer that body 
sees fit to select; and, this being done, Mr. LANE may hang on to the 
empty place, or not, just as he prefers. 





In the Pennsylvania Legislature, Mr. Joun H. Lanpis, of Lancaster 
County, one of the younger Republicans of the House, (but who is now 
serving his third term,) has been pushing energetically the work of 


} political reform by a bill to prohibit and punish the levying of political 


assessments. Mr. Lanpis had already done good service by his bill, 
passed through the Legislature in 1881, to punish frauds at primary 
elections, and it is a fact worth noting that when he was a candidate 
for renomination in 1882 the argument was used with some effect 
against him, that by his new law he had prevented men from ‘‘ making 
a dollar or two”’ by the sale of their votes in the primary. It is not to 
the credit of Lancaster County that there should be any of its voters 
capable of taking so low a view of their duties; but it may be said, on 
the other hand, that at least the credit is due Mr. Lanpis’s district that 
such an argument could not defeat him, either for nomination or election. 

The new measure directed against assessments is an appropriate 
corullary to the measure guarding the primaries. Its treatment, how- 
ever, has been rather amusing. ‘The committee to which it was referred 
in te House reported it “with a negative recommendation,”’ this, un- 
der the rules, being fatal to its further consideration. Mr. LANDIS 
moved, however, on Monday evening, to place it on the calendar for 
consideration, and upon this motion only eight members put themselves 
on the record in the negative! Such is the force of the movement for 
political reform, and such the effect of the public condemnation placed 
upon the assessment business. It seems hardly credible that only six 
months ago ‘‘ Hubbellism’’ was rampant and persistent. 





GOVERNOR BUTLER has been giving Massachusetts a sample of his 
statesmanlike abilities by summarily removing the warden of the State 
prison at Concord, and ‘nsisting that the inmates of that institution were 
victims of such a terrible system of severity as to make the step 
necessary. The removed official, Mr. EARLE, had not long held the 
place; he had been appointed by Governor Lonc as the successor to 
General CHAMBERLAIN, who was thought to be too lax as a discipli- 
narian. In the present case, there is a controversy, which cannot be 
easily decided upon, whether EARLE was too severe or not ; but some of 
the statements concerning prison affairs are certainly very surprising. 
Thus, it appears that the convicts took a deep interest in last fall’s elec- 
tion, and were decidedly in favor of BUTLER’s election,—so much so that 
when they heard the result they ‘‘ gave three cheers for BUTLER in their 
cells’?! When he was installed, their confidence increased, and they 
greeted his order, (which the warden was obliged to read to thent,) invit- 
ing them to send him sealed letters containing accounts of how they 
liked their place, with more cheers, and cries of ‘‘ Good-by, Davin !’’— 
‘‘Davip’’ being the warden. The letters, as might be expected, all 
told frightful tales; and some of them may be true. We leave Massa-’ 
chusetts to wrestle with the case at present. 
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Two men, very like in their origin and history, and who had both 
been very prominent in the Republican party and had shared in its 
possession of power, have just died. These were ex-Governor MARSHALL 
JEWELL, of Connecticut, a native of that State, and ex-Governor EDWIN 
D. Morcan, of New York, a native of Massachusetts. The former 
died at Hartford, on Saturday, aged fifty-eight, and the latter at New 
York, on Wednesday, aged seventy-two. Mr. JEWwELL had been three 
times Governor of Connecticut, had served as Minister to Russia, and 
as Postmaster-General from 1874 to 1876 in the Cabinet of President 
GrRANT,—leaving the latter place at the President’s bluntly-stated verbal 
demand, in the era of the St. Louis whiskey “ ring’’ complications. 
He was chairman of the Republican National Committee during the 
Garfield campaign of 1880. Governor Morcan was Mr. JEWELL’S 
senior by almost a generation, and had by nature a more rugged consti- 
tution. He was one of the ‘‘ original Republicans,’’ having acted as a 
vice-president at the national convention at Pittsburg in 1856, and was 
there made chairman of the National Committee, so that he opened 
the sessions of the subsequent convertion in that year at Philadelphia, 
when General FREMONT was nominated for President; and, it may be 
added, he did the same at the national conventions of 1860, 1864 and 
1876. He was twice Governor of New York (1858 and 1860), and he 
served in the United States Senate from 1863 to 1869. 





THE only Senatorial contest that had not been settled a week ago, 
or more,—that in Michigan,—remains still open at this writing. Six 
more ineffectual ballots were taken on Wednesday, and the vote for 
Ferry increased by the accession of ‘‘fusion’’ members from forty-six 
to fifty-four, this being ten less than was necessary to elect. It was 
thought to have somewhat strengthened his chances of re-election. 
Meantime, the investigation into the allegations of bribery does not 
appear to have developed anything of great importance ; one of FERRy’s 
supporters, who disclaimed having any authority from him, had made 
various promises of distribution of patronage, and a ‘‘striker’’ on the 
other side admitted that Mr. Jay HusBE tt had sent him a considerable 
sum with which to give dinners, etc., in the interest of the fusion oppo- 
sition to FERRy,—presuming, no doubt, that the fusionists would fight 
better on full stomachs. 





Our whiskey-makers are looking to Canada for an outlet for their 
product, in the hope that by its export they can postpone the payment 
of duty, and then bring it back for sale when the market is relieved. 
We do not see that the country need be alarmed at this prospect. It is 
true that it will cause a temporary diminution of the revenue; but, until 
the country finds some sensible way of using its surplus, this can be en- 
dured. We would advise these gentlemen, however, to be sure, before 
they export their whiskey, that the time will come when it will pay to 
bring it back. As matters stand, the consumption of whiskey is de- 
creasing slightly and its production increasing rapidly. 





Mr. BELTZHOOVER seems to have made his point against General 
Hazen, the head of the Signal Service Bureau. This gentleman, as is 
shown by letters included in Mr. BELTZHOOVER’s speech, asked that 
four army officers should be detailed to visit certain Northern cities in 
the interest of commerce. One, alone, was furnished, and the use 
actually made of him was to work up public opinion against the bill to 
transfer the Bureau from the War to the Department of the Interior. 
For this purpose he waited on various editors and members of Congress, 
and tried to commit them to the continuance of the Bureau on a mili- 
tary basis. General Hazen does not deny the authenticity of the letters, 
which prove him to have been guilty of a grave violation of military 
discipline in making such a request of his superior, the Secretary of War. 

The whole business brings into strong light the unfortunate compli- 
cations which exist inside the regular army. An army ‘‘ring”’ exists at 
Washington, with ramifications throughout the country, whose object is 
to exalt the service at the expense of the naval, the volunteer and the 
civil services. Claims due to volunteer officers, and acknowledged as 
just by the authorities, have been obstructed by this ‘‘ ring ’’ without a 
‘plea for delay; while claims precisely similar have been paid to members 
of the regular service years ago. And Mr. BetrzHoover did his best in 
1880 to elevate one of the most eminent members of the regular army 
to the Presidency. 





FLoops in the Ohio River, of unprecedented volume, and doing 
enormous damage to property, have been quite the most notable in 
American events during the week. At Cincinnati, the case seems to 
be worst, and the most distressing details have been received from 
there for the last three days preceding this writing (Thursday). The 
break-up of ice, and the product of melting snow and of rain, had 
swollen the tributaries of the Ohio, especially the Allegheny and 
Monongahela; and at one o’clock on Monday morning it was 
announced that the water at Cincinnati had risen twelve feet above the 
danger-line, and was at the highest point since 1882. By Wednesday, 
however, the case had become much worse. In the evening, at eight 
o’clock, the water marked sixty-six feet, and later it was declared to be 
twenty-one inches higher than had ever been known since the settle- 
ment of the city. An old Indian tradition had established a higher: 
mark than this, but nothing in the experience of white men equals the 
present flood. 

The loss of life has not been great, though several persons were 
reported drowned on Tuesday by the partial destruction of the Cincin- 
nati Southern Railroad depot. The injury to property, however, will 
be enormous. On Wednesday, the whole of the lower portion of the 
city was under water and all river business was practically suspended. 
Great damage has been done at other points, and the details from 
Cincinnati simply seem to overshadow others proportionately quite as 
bad. 





THE examination of the alleged assassins in Dublin has been magni- 
fied by many of our newspapers into a ‘‘ trial,’’ and parallels are run be- 
tween it and the trial of Guireau. It was nothing more than a pre- 
liminary investigation, with a view to their committal for trial, and the 
committing magistrate possessed few of the means which courts have for 
enforcing propriety of behavior. It has ended, as must have been ex- 
pected, in the committal of all the prisoners. We do not see how any 
unprejudiced person can fail to regard the evidence as furnishing much 
more than frima facie proof of their guilt. The testimony of FARREL, 
the first informer, has been confirmed fully by that of KAVANAUGH, the 
driver of the car used by the assassins who killed the Irish Secretary and 
Mr. BurKE. It is true that the unsustained evidence of informers does 
not and ought not to suffice to take men’s lives. But this is not unsus- 
tained. Both circumstantial and direct evidence confirm the story told 
by these two members of the ring of assassins. And every patriotic 
Irishman should rejoice in their punishment, as helping to free the Na- 
tional cause of vampires who disgrace it. 





LorpD HarTINGTON thinks the Irish Members ought to be satisfied 
with what they have got, and to leave Parliament free to deal with the 
arrears of English and Scotch legislation. Perhaps they will give the 
Ministry a breathing-space when it has passed any Irish measure of 
reform which corresponds to the express wishes of the Irish people. 
But this is not true of any measure which has been adopted by the im- 
perial Parliament since the Union. Even Catholic emancipation was 
made ungracious by disfranchising one-half the Irish voters. 

Mr. GLADSTONE sees this, and expects to proceed with the establish- 
ment of local home rule in Ireland as well as England. The manage- 
ment of local finance in both islands is to be taken from the irrespon- 
sible groups of country gentlemen who meet in quarter sessions, and is 
to be vested in elective boards in each shire, or county. In Ireland, the 
measure is to take the shape suggested by Mr. HEA ty, the ablest of all 
the Home Rulers, and one of the best legislators in Parliament. Mr. 
GLADSTONE thinks centralization has been the curse of Ireland, and that 
these boards will develop a vigorous local life which will make every 
Irishman feel himself a part of the governing force of the Kingdom. It 
may do all this ; but, if so, it will only hasten the inevitable dissolution 
of the Union. Nothing is so dangerous to the English connection as 
anything that awakens individuality and mental activity in the average 
Irishman. The national schools were set up to Protestantize and Britan- 
nicize the people ; but they have been a chief promoter of Nationalist 
feeling. The elective boards will serve to give expression, intensity and 
unity to the Irish demand for national existence ; and, should they take 
it into their heads to adjourn to Dublin to meet unitedly as an Irish 
parliament, the situation would become interesting. 
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Tue English Government shows a remarkable reluctance to inter- 
meddle with the Highland tenants of the Isle of Skye who have re- 
sisted their landlords. Evidently, one Ireland is enough at once. But 
the Highlanders have been treated far worse than the Irish ever were, 
and have submitted thus far with wonderful patience. What was done 
in Sutherlandshire in 1814, could not have been done in Tipperary. As 
a consequence, the Highlands have been depleted until there is no great 
body of people to resist. There are not a hundred thousand Gaelic- 
speaking people in Scotland, although fifty thousand such served in the 
wars with Naporreon, and this now thinly-settled Isle of Skye, where 
the crofters are resisting, had more than four thousand soldiers at 
Waterloo. 





Our fat friend, Prince NaPoLeon, has been dismissed from custody, 
because even French judges do not care to punish a man for what no 
law has forbidden; but a second Ministry has been wrecked by the dis- 
turbance created by his proclamation and his arrest. France is without 
a Government, and the President begins to look forward to a dissolu- 
tion and a general election as the only way out of the difficulty. If 
anyone can help him, it is M. DE FREYCINET; but, after one defeat in 
the Corps Legis/atif, this admirable administrator and irreproachable 
statesman hesitates to encounter another. 





Tue death of RicHaRD WAGNER is a vivid reminder of the obliga- 
tion of the world of music to that great leader in art. There is more 
pertinence in this reflection than in the, perhaps, commoner one of the 
loss to the world through the master’s death. So perfectly rounded was 
this singularly successful life, that there is upon its close none of the 
usual disappointment,—none of the vague feeling that not all had been 
done with the life that should have been done. No doubt, if the frui- 
tion of power had been indefinitely continued, we should have had a 
succession of other revolutionizing ‘‘music dramas;’’ for WAGNER 
was one of the busiest men who ever lived, and found his sole happiness 
in work ; but substantially he had completed and rounded out the great 
undertakings of his life, and his place in the history of his time had 
been fixed. We shall not attempt, in the space of a paragraph, to 
enter upon a consideration of his genius or the merit of his work, but 
must reserve this for later and ampler attention. 





REFERRING to WAGNER, it would not be unreasonable to say that he 
stood as one of the three more famous of living Germans. His two com- 
panions in fame were BisMaRcK and Von MOLTKE, and the death of the 
one recalls the sharp certainty that the departure of his two companions 
from the theatre of action may not be long delayed. Von MOLrkeE is 
far advanced in years, and the vehement Chancellor shows signs of a 
final breaking down. His frame has been shattered by overwork, by 
anxiety, by disappointment ; and Count von HATzFELDT may be ex- 
pected to take up his work at no distant day. 


[See ‘‘ News Summary,’’ page 303.) 








NATION OR DISTRICT? 
N the debate on the tariff last Saturday, Mr. Brum, who is from the 

Pottsville district of this State, said with great force and truth: ‘If 
gentlemen would discuss the tariff question as members of Congress, 
rather than as representatives of the individual interests in certain 
localities, there would be much less difficulty in arriving at a just and 
fair tariff bill.”’ Mr. Brumm is a Protectionist, as are the members of 
his party generally. However much we may dislike the views of the 
Greenbackers on the money question, we must bear them witness that 
they generally have approached national questions in a national spirit, 
and have thought first, however mistakenly, of national interests, and 
only secondly of the local bearings of general legislation. 

Mr. Brumm’s thesis is that members of Congress take too little to 
heart the great principle, enunciated by EpMuND Burke, that the mem- 
ber of a national legislature is there to represent the whole nation, and 
not the district or constituency which sends him. This is a principle 
which Protectionists especially need to bear in mind. No tariff will 
stand which is the outcome of a general log-rolling among a majority 
of members. A tariff so constituted would meet the condemnation 
meted out to the River and Harbor Bill, whose manner of construction 





was indicated very exactly by President ARTHUR in his veto message. 
That was a bill which got its strength in the House by the advantages it 
promised to this or that district, and the worse it grew by the accumu- 
lation of needless appropriations the more support it had from members 
who were bribed by these appropriations to vote for it. The general 
condemnation heaped upon the measure was not merely with reference 
to the amount of money it appropriated or the wisdom or unwisdom of 
any clause or group of clauses. It was felt that the time for log-rolling 
and bargains was over, and that appropriations must be based on 
principle. 

So, with reference to the tariff, every genuine Protectionist and the 
few genuine Free Traders in the House and Senate are agreed that our 
customs system must be based on some general principle, while the two 
parties are of different minds as to what that principle is. But there 
are a great many people in Congress who seem to be guided by no prin- 
ciple in the matter. They are like the old Pennsylvania Democrat in 
the Lehigh Valley, who was passionate for Free Trade in everything but 
pig iron. They are ready to vote down every duty that touches a com- 
modity not produced in their district, and ready to support the highest 
buties on such as are. This is true, especially, of gentlemen who call 


| themselves revenue reformers, and whose willingness for reform re- 


minds us of Artemus Ward’s readiness to sacrifice all his wife’s relations 
at the shrine of patriotism. But we cannot acquit some who gen- 
erally are recognized as Protectionists. Mr. SHERMAN, for instance, 
after failing to secure such duties as he thought should be imposed on 
Ohio iron, proceeded to help to pull down the duties on articles on the 
metal schedule not produced in Ohio, on the plea that if Ohio could 
not get what she wanted Pennsylvania and other States should fare no 
better. For aman of Mr. SHERMAN’s national aspirations, this was a 
singularly narrow policy, Indeed, we can understand it only as mean- 
ing that Senator SHERMAN has no Presidential aspirations, and has ac- 
cepted the defeat of 1880 as final. Mr. SHERMAN, however, is not in 
the Senate to look after Ohio’s interests, but those of the whole country. 
The iron interests of Pennsylvania are as much his concern as those of 
Ohio. And he is untrue to a great trust when he permits any con- 
sideration of local advantage to interfere with the welfare of the entire 
nation. It is his business to see that duties which especially concern 
Ohio are no higher than is for the advantage of the whole country, and 
that duties on foreign products which do not compete with those of 
Ohio are high enough to secure the extension and development of our 
home industries. Every member of Congress is sent to judge between 
local claimsand those of the nation at large,—to give special information 
as to what is done and needed in his own district, but to act for all the 
districts. 

It is this that makes the difference in one direction between the 
politician and the statesman. There was nothing in Mr. GARFIELD’s 
career more honorable and more characteristic than the zeal with which 
he took up the cause of interests which lay outside of the State of Ohio. 
The people of the Western Reserve had no direct interest in the Missis- 
sippi River. Their outlet was on the Great Lakes. But Mr. GARFIELD 
took up the matter of improving the Mississippi as of great national 
concern, and therefore matter to which he was bound to attend. He 
did so at a time when the States directly concerned were identified with 
the minority in the House, and could have effected nothing without his 
help. He earned by his untiring and patriotic efforts the thanks of 
Southern Representatives. He was not content to be errand-boy for 
even the Western Reserve; he felt the worth of his position as the 
guardian of the interests of a great country. And neither his district, 
nor his State, nor the nation, thought the worse of him for taking this 
view of his duties. Mr. SHERMAN might profit by the example. 


The question of protection to American industry is one which must 
be settled with strict reference to national, rather than local, interests. 
One of the objects of referring it to a commission of revision was to 
secure the draft of a tariff from men who had no constituents to consult, 
who represented no district, and who would look at the matter in its 
national aspects. How far the commissioners rose to the height of 
their opportunity, every man must judge for himself. But we still think 
that they had opportunities for the work which no committee of Con- 
gress enjoys, and that their report should have been amended with 
much reserve, and after consultation with them on points on which they 
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had not the fullest light. But, as their report is up for discussion only 
in a modified form, we think it not too late nor unprofitable to insist, 
that, whatever be the effect on any man’s political future, it is the duty 
of every member of both branches of Congress to consider the matter 
in exactly the spirit which Mr. Brumm’s wise words suggest. 








DEMOCRATIC « BLUNDERING.” 

E hear at times a good deal about the capacity of the Democratic 
party for blundering, and in some quarters not a little of the 
hope of future Republican successes resting upon the belief that this 
capacity will continue. That it is a poor sort of dependence which 
thus relies not so much on its own merit and capacity as on the mis- 
takes of its opponent, hardly needs to be said; and it may be added 
that few influences have done more to cause the degeneration of the 
Republican organism than this of believing, that, whatever might be the 
faults of the party, it still would win through the opportunities left it by 
Democratic blundering. Such a theory has helped more than once to 
sap the energies of Republicanism, and to throw it into the control of 

its ‘‘ machine’’ element. 

But, as a matter of fact, most of the so-called blunders of the De- 
mocracy are not especially deserving of that name. When its party 
makes a misstep, it is not always the result of miscalculation or bad 
leadership. It arises from the very constitution of the party that it 
should be continually placed on the wrong side, and usually on the 
weak side, of important questions ; and doubtless there are men within 
its membership who see and appreciate the disadvantage they are under, 
without being able in any respect to avoid it or repair its consequences. 

The constitution of the Democratic party is such that it places itself 
with difficulty on the better side of any issue. For it to do so at all, is 
not always impossible, by any means; but it is exceptional. In the 
municipal administration of Philadelphia, some of the best results have 
been effected by ousting Republicans of the ‘‘ring’’ and putting in 
Democrats. Mr. Pattison, in the Comptroller’s Office, was greatly 
better than the Republicans who preceded him; and men like Mr. 
PacE, General SNOWDEN and Colonel BANEs are of much greater value 
to the cause of good government than the Republican members of 
Council who formed so long a brazen front against reform. Neverthe- 
less, these gentlemen are not the natural outcome of their own party. 
They are an unusual, an abnormal, product. With the prevalent inde- 
pendence amongst voters, the readiness of many Republicans to support 
them in spite of party ties, and the fact that their party is in the 
minority, they are able to keep their footing; but, if there were a 
strong Democratic majority in the city, or if the independent power 
now maintained by the Committee of One Hundred were eliminated, 
such men would either have to lower their standards of action or give 
way to more intense and less reputable partisans. The Democratic 
party’s municipal work may be studied to the best advantage in New 
York, which is a most positive and intensely Democratic city; but, in 
all other cities where it is largely in the majority, its methods and 
results are substantially the same. 

But there is no blunder about this. The case could not well be dif- 
ferent. The material of which the Democratic party is composed con- 
tains a tremendous dead-weight to drag it down. When ‘ Boss’’ 
KeELLy parades his men in New York, or ‘‘ Boss’? McLaucuuin his in 
Brooklyn, or ‘‘ Bitt.”’” MCMuLLEN his in the Fourth Ward of Philadelphia, 
not only is their number appalling, but so is their character. They are 
not the men who give promotion willingly to the Pattisons and PaGEs. 
Sincere advocates of reform are not to be found in their ranks. It would 
be amazing, if, when measures of reform are needed, the motion to 
adopt them should come from amongst their number, or they should 
give it a spontaneous and hearty support. It is not amazing, but natu- 
ral, and therefore not a ‘‘blunder’’ at all, when they fall bodily into 
the opposition as soon as party lines are drawn. 

If we look at the national field at the present moment, we shall see 
the Democracy in great danger of being once more put into the field as 
the opponent of Protection. It has had much experience of the damage 
which it must sustain in that position, and it might be supposed that 
the lesson of 1880 would be conclusive. Certainly, nothing was ever 
more plain than the injury due to General Hancocx’s canvass by the 
“tariff for revenue only’’ plank on which he was placed, and nothing 





was ever more clearly demonstrated than that this gave the Republicans 
their strongest and most effective argument against hiselection. Never- 
theless, it will not be surprising if the Democratic convention of next 
year should follow the track of 1880, and attempt again to ride to suc- 
cess over the prostration of the national industries. Kentucky is the 
Democratic leader at present, speaking through Mr. BEcx in the Senate, 
Mr. CaRLISLE in the House, and Mr. WATTERSON’s newspaper at Louis- 
ville. These are the men who will, if they can, fasten the Democratic 
organization to the car of Free Trade. To them the dollar’s worth of 
trace-chains which the mountain rustic may buy in a year, is of more 
consequence than all the great,interests that are bound up in the pros- 
perity of American iron-working. If an English shovel, coming in free 
of duty, could be had ten.cents cheaper than one made in Massachusetts 
or Ohio, this is a good reason to the Democratic statesmen of Kentucky 
for sending to destruction the whole protective system. 

But it must be remembered that these men are justified in insisting 
that the Democratic party, by all the history and traditions of the last 
thirty or forty years, is committed to Free Trade. At the beginning of 
the war, it was the departure of the Southern Senators and Representa- 
tives that enabled Congress to enact the MorriLu Tariff ; and the se- 
ceders fixed it in their Constitution, for the appreciative attention of 
England, that there should be no protective system of duties on foreign 
goods coming into the Confederate States. To the slave-power states- 
men who had until then ruled the country for so long, the ideal condi- 
tion was that of simple agriculture, with a slave-laboring class, a sparse 
population, and an aristocracy of land-ownership. The Northern di- 
versity of industry, with its growth of manufacturing places, its di- 
vision of lands, and its democratic tendencies of thought, constituted a 
béte noir, indeed, to the gentlemen who framed the Montgomery Con- 
stitution. 

If, then, the Democratic party should once more resume the advo- 
cacy of Free Trade under the direction of the Becks and Car is.Es, it 
will not be a blunder, in any proper sense of that word. It will simply 
be that the organization finds itself still too heavily weighted to rise out 
of its old ruts. Its alliance with the slave-power statesmen placed it in 
antagonism to the policy of nationality, and it may be found that the 
perpetuated force of that alliance is still great enough to serve the 
present purposes of the Becks, and CARLISLEs, and WATTERSONS. 
Something of the same kind was seen in the Tennessee repudiation 
movement. That did but imitate the methods of the old Democratic 
leaders in the South, who drove the Whigs from the field by a more ex- 
treme partisanship in behalf of Slavery. They played upon the passions 
and prejudices of the people, inflaming their hatreds and blunting their 
moral perceptions. So did the BaTErepudiationists in Tennessee ; they 
persuaded the people to a wrong course, and then took refuge, them- 
selves, behind the declaration that the popular demand was irresistible. 
This was not a blunder; it wasa fresh instance, simply, where the 
Democratic party, from the force of inherited influences, could not 
avoid falling into the wrong side of a great question. 








WEEKLY NOTES. 


T seems highly probable that we are to have some inquiry into the 
subject of the duties and compensations of public officials in the 
large cities. ‘The relative amount and character of the service per- 
formed, and the amount of salary or fees received for it, afford a very 
curious study. In some cases the pay is enormous, in others absurdly 
inadequate. ‘Thus, the ‘‘Recorder’’ of Philadelphia, Mr. Lang, who is 
really an assessor and collector of mercantile license taxes, receives a 
net compensation estimated at from twenty-five to thirty-five thousand 
dollars, while the Mayor of the city gets five thousand. The City 
Treasurer is reported to have fees reaching twenty thousand dollars, 
while the Treasurer of the State is allowed five thousand only, and 
cannot lawfully increase this sum acent. In New York, it is asserted 
that the County Clerk gets one hundred thousand dollars a year from 
his office, and the Register seventy-five thousand. The figures for these 
offices are not correspondingly high in Philadelphia, because under the 
new Constitution salaries were substituted for fees; yet the Register 
here receives ten thousand dollars a year, while the Orphans’ Court 
judges, to whose court he is clerk, receive five thousand. The other 
judges (in the Court of Common Pleas, etc.,) get seven thousand dol- 
lars; but, at the same time, the Prothonotary gets ten thousand dol- 
lars and the Clerk of the Court of Quarter Sessions ten thousand, 
while the Recorder of Deeds has twelve thousand dollars and the 
District Attorney fifteen thousand. 
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Or course, the salaries of these county officers in Philadelphia— 
Recorder, Register, Clerk, District Attorney, etc.,—though they still 
seem high when compared with those paid to the judges, were lowered 
very much from the sums they received under the old fee system, and 
the descent made was so great that it is not strange a stricter and more 
reasonable proportion was not at once obtained. It was the old idea 
that an incumbency of one term in some of these places was a great 
financial prize, laying the foundation of a fortune at the very least, and 
when the salary system was established it attacked this usage with a 
heavy hand, if it did not actually cut it up by the roots. But the time 
has now come when there should be a general, systematic and just 
reapportionment of salaries. Those paid the judges are small; those 
paid some of the other officials are too high. If a judge of the Orphans’ 
Court is to have but five thousand dollars a year, it is absurd and unfair 
to give the Register of Wills ten thousand. Probably seventy-five hun- 
dred dollars each would be nearer the mark of justice. 





WHEN JosEPH JOHN GURNEY was in this country in 1837, he went 
‘out West’’ by way of the Pennsylvania route,—rail to Columbia and 
Harrisburg, and thence by canal up the Juniata to the mountain portage, 
and so over to the western side of the Alleghenies, and down by canal 
to Pittsburgh. On the way up the Juniata, the judges of the Supreme 
Court of Pennsylvania were passengers with him on the same boat, and 
he made acquaintance particularly with Chief Justice Gipson and Judge 
Datias. Both of these impressed him as strong, capable men, and 
he remarked with surprise the meagre salaries they received. Judges 
of corresponding rank and like abilities in England, he said, would 
have been paid five thousand pounds sterling a year; while Gipson and 
his associates received about six hundred. The disparity was almost 
ludicrous; but, while Pennsylvania no doubt erred on the side of parsi- 
mony, the English compensation seems out of all reason. 





A CORRESPONDENT in Maryland thus writes us : 


«T have wanted greatly to find time to write somewhat fully upon the subject of 
the vital need of presenting to the rising generations very much larger opportunities, in 
the courses of study of our colleges and high schools, for training in political science. 
It is now confined really to the one department of political economy. The Johns 
Hopkins University is indirectly doing good work through its political science club, 
but even there it is in great part voluntary, and without that previous and prepara- 
tory course which ought to be furnished. Why should not our grammar schools take 
up some simple manual of the Constitution, with, say, NoRDHOFF’s ‘ Politics for Young 
Americans,’ and JoHNsTon’s ‘ American Politics,’ following with BANCRoFT's ‘ History 
of the Constitution,’ or VoN Ho st’s or CurTIs’s history, in our high schools? I ven- 
ture that at twenty-one years old not five per cent. of our voters have ever read the 
Constitution or have even a remote idea of the simplest of the elements of the juris- 
prudence on which our Government is founded. 

«« There are a few manuals in our common schools, but they lack every element which 
would arouse interest. It would be far better, if no more is to be done, that JoHN- 
sTON’s ‘ American Politics’ should be used ; for it might incite a desire to know more. 

« The subject is too wide to be dealt with in sohurried a manner. Can’t you take 
it up? The birth-place of our Western Magna Charta might well be the birth-place 
of a‘ new learning ;’ the loyalty of the city which never wavered when we were writing 
the word ‘nation’ in blood upon the scroll of time, mizht well be the spring of a new 
impetus towards national glory; and it can only come from the thorough education of 
our people in all that will make the exercise of their sovereignty the conscious, intelli- 
gent and conscientious discharge of duty.” 





THE suggestions our correspondent makes, we cordially approve of, 
in the main. But it is highly probable, we think, that the idea has al- 
ready been more generally acted upon, at least in a limited degree, than 
he seems to suppose. In the public schools of Philadelphia, the Con- 
stitution has been for many years regularly studied, and we know of 
some other localities in Eastern Pennsylvania where it is in the course. 
In the University of Pennsylvania, political history is regularly taught, 
Mr. JoHNston’s work being one of the text-books used. But it may 
be that these instances are the exception, rather than the rule. 

We should say very decidedly that careful discrimination is neces- 
sary in the choice of the books. Mr. Norpuorr’s is not at all to be 
compared with JOHNSTON’s in its usefulness for this purpose. The cast 
in Mr. Norpuorr’s mental vision is so strong on some subjects—and 
notably on the question of buying abroad or producing at home,—that 
he is not at all to be accepted as a guide for young Americans through 
the field of politics. 





DETAILS coming from many distant and detached places in the 
West and Southwest show how severe the winter has recently been. 
Lake Michigan, at the beginning of the week, was completely closed 
to navigation between Milwaukee and Grand Haven, and two or more 
steam propellers running between those cities were fast in the ice as 
securély as if they had been in the polar seas. At Colorado Springs, in 
Colorado, the thermometer has marked extreme cold,—many degrees 
below zero, Fahrenheit,—and, notwithstanding the vaunted dryness of 
the mountain air, the invalids, and even well people, dwelling there 
found it difficult to keep comfortably warm under such an extraordinary 
experience. Despatches from Texas in the early days of the month 
speak of unusual snows (killing many young sheep, says a despatch from 
Corsicana), severe ‘‘northers,’’ and extreme cold. ‘It has been for 





the last four days,’’ says a special from Groesbeck, in the central part 
of the State, ‘‘the coldest weather this place has ever experienced.” 


At the sesqui-centennial Georgia celebration, at Savannah, on 
Monday, a poem composed for the occasion by Paut H. Hayne was 
read. The poet, however, was unequal to the effort of reading it, him- 
self, and General JACKSON recited it for him. 





In mentioning, a few weeks ago, the aid given by SAMUEL WILLETs, 
of New York City, to Swarthmore College, and his special contribution 
of twenty-five thousand dollars to avoid mortgaging the college property, 
we did but anticipate a little his further liberality. His decease occurred, 
and his will, proved on the 13th instant, is found to contain a bequest 
of one hundred and twenty-five thousand dollars more to Swarthmore as 
an endowment, enabling it to pursue its work of educating deserving 
students at a reduced rate. Friend WILLETs also made a great-‘number 
of other philanthropic bequests, their sum total being about half a 
million dollars. 








AMERICAN CONSERVATISM. 


DMUND BURKE once said: ‘“‘ He feels no ennobling principle in 
his own heart who wishes to level all the artificial institutions which 
have been adopted for giving a body to opinion and permanence to 
fugitive esteem. It is a sour, malignant and envious disposition, 
without taste for the reality or for any image or representation of virtue, 
that sees with joy the unmerited fall of what has long flourished in 
splendor and honor.’’ Democracies have been accused of entertaining 
this envious, sour disposition, an accusation seemingly justified by the 
iconoclasm of the French in their domestic revolutions, and of the 
Paris Communists in the Franco-Prussian War. So, too, one may ask 
what ‘‘ artificial institutions for giving a body to opinion and permanence 
to fugitive esteem ’’ can exist in a country so new as the United States 
of America. Nevertheless, it has been reserved for a land theoretically 
the freest on the earth, and with a national and with provincial consti- 
tutions expressly framed to facilitate revolutions in the State correspon- 
dent with fluctuations in opinion, to present an example of conservatism 
scarcely matched beyond the ancient empires of Asia. It istrue that there 
is much flippant or noisy disdain of old-fogyism, and wearisome chatter 
about progress, in many American communities. These are the favorite 
topics of declamatory politicians, who thus hope to please their con- 
stituents. But these are a short-lived race of statesmen, and the unin- 
fluential cant about progress is an evidence of the conservatism which it 
denounces. 

Possibly, American conservatism would sound like a paradox to 
those foreign reviewers who call this country ‘‘ the asylum of exploded 
European fanaticisms,’’ as was recently done in England, and also to 
those who accept ‘‘ Martin Chuzzlewit ’’ as an authentic description of 
American manners. But these are things which lie below the plane of 
intelligent and educated thought. 

Since the Civil War attracted general attention to a country whose 
resourses proved gigantic, and whose invention, skill and organization 
were displayed in the creation of disciplined armies, vast commissariat, 
transportation and charitable bureaux out of the raw material, foreign 
criticism has awakened a home sense of national character. In nothing 
have our friendly critics been more surprised than in American habits 
of conservatism, and, perhaps, no national quality was less suspected by 
ourselves. 

Conservatism has usually been considered an attribute of well-defined 
and influential social circles. The old country families of England are 
almost wholly Tories, and conservatism is with them a household tra- 
dition. There was a like feature at the South before the war. In such 
families there are heirlooms, quiet ancestral customs, an unobtrusive 
esprit, which the stranger feels, though he can scarcely say wherein they 
lie. Members of the household pride themselves upon the preservation 
of these domestic and local ways. They are signs of self-respect,—of 
things which have flourished in honor. ‘There is much of this element 
in America. It is found amongst the descendants of the early Quakers 
in Philadelphia, of the Dutch in New York and Albany, of the Puritans 
in Boston and Hartford, of the French in St. Louis. He who imagines 
that the society of American towns is alike all over the country, has 
not strayed far from home, or is very unobserving, or has not seen their 
best people. The stranger will find everywhere quiet circles of unaS- 
suming gentlefolk, all in possession of like cultivation, of like accom- 
plishments, of the same topics of interest. But he perceives, as he 
goes from place to place, that the social atmosphere changes. While 
culture makes much a common possession, it heightens local and family 
distinctions. Of these America is full, and those who go into new 
districts, which are filling up by immigration from all parts of the 
world, find the new settlers carrying with them their ancestral senti- 
ments and customs. 

More marked than social peculiarities is the speech of America. 
Although dialects fade away in remarkable contrast to anything 
European, from the Straits of Gibraltar to the Baltic, yet the common 
tongue of America is more archaic and idiomatic than that of England. 
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Our English is nearer that of the time of King James’s version of the 
Bible than that of the educated British. The language has been more 
stationary here than in its native place. A Boston gentleman, once 
taken to task on board a steamer by an English fellow-traveller for ap- 
plying the word ‘‘sick’’ to another malady than nausea, replied with a 
quotation from the New Testament: ‘‘ Peter’s wife’s mother lay sick of 
a fever.’’ The conversation of educated Englishmen exhibits a ten- 
dency to obliterate all secondary accents and to carry the primary as 
far back as possible. But, when they come to recite the older poets, 
they are obliged to replace their secondary accents. The speech of 
America is that of the poets. 

Recently, Dr. Bevan, a Welsh gentleman who was called from Lon- 
don toa church in New York, gave, as a reason for relinquishing his 
charge in our metropolis, the prevalence of a sentiment which restricted 
the activities of a clergyman to pastoral duty and to the pulpit. In 
England, ministers are often justices of the peace; they hold seats in 
boards of education, are prominent in municipal affairs, appear on the 
platform at reform political meetings, and touch social life on all its 
sides. In France, the curé is a kind of local magistrate,—a counsellor 
in all sorts of affairs. In Germany, the fasfor is a recognized func- 
tionary of the State. With us, a clergyman must be a man of unusual 
force who can engage in what are regarded as secular matters without 
impairing his professional standing. So restricting is this sentiment 
that but few American ministers appear in the world of literature, aside 
from sermons, polemical essays and commentaries. We have no Crabbe, 
nor Croly, nor Sydney Smith, nor Kingsley, nor Chalmers,—not, prob- 
ably, because of inferior talent, but because a strong, conservative en- 
vironment restrains clerical ventures into the field of letters. Nor do 
our denominations tolerate the free criticism found in foreign churches. 
They are too conservative for that. 

About the time that Goldwin Smith left Cornell University, he drew 
an indictment in a review article of American conservatism in the mat- 
ter of trusts and bequests, saying that so sacred in our eyes were the 
rights of property that we would suffer adead man’s will to brew almost 
any pestilent atmosphere, rather than change an item of the testament, 
and he thought future generations would curse the conservatism of this 
when time had alienated our testamentary and other endowments from 
living sentiments and customs. The Constitution of the United States 
forbids Congress to pass any law impairing the obligation of contracts, 
and all our States have adopted the same restriction. The courts have 
construed this provision so liberally that legislative grants immediately 
turn to vested rights which the sovereign authority cannot withdraw. 
Perhaps the principle is wise, since it is so much easier for Government 
to encroach on private rights than it is to recover them when once lost. 
But there is no other country in all the earth which has so barred its 
Government from interference with property or has so facilitated the 
turning of public functions into personal emoluments. 

The American respect for law is another evidence of conservatism. 
Often it has been noticed that there is no turbulence in American 
crowds, no violent righting of wrongs, because there is a general con- 
fidence in the efficacy of thelaw. This in despite of lynchings, which 
are a feature of unorganized communities in America, rather than of 
interference with the ordinary course of law. The peculiarity of this 
trait is its strong contrast with the French, and, perhaps, the German, 
character. The Frenchman of the present day has an almost servile 
respect for the official personage. This fellow is about the only aristo- 
crat recognized on the dou/evards and in the concourses of the peopie. 
His insignia of office are upon him, and much is done to affect the senses 
with the pomp of authority. But respect for customs and sentiments is 
not the corrective of French Radicalism. In America, the official is of 
small account. Nowhere else is he treated so familiarly, so slightingly. 
Without any pomp of place, he is made too often the target of criticism. 
But the solemnity of law is seldom questioned. Now, if law be, as 
Guizot says, but precedent hardened into custom, and custom worked 
into statute, then the American feeling in regard ts law becomes respect 
for custom, and this is the essence of conservatism. 

In one of his ingenious essays, Arthur Helps argued that the stability 
of institutions rested upon sentiment and prejudice, and not on reason. 
Were it otherwise, a syllogism might overturn a government ; but feel- 
ing is not so readily amenable to reason. ‘The truth of Mr. Helps’s 
observation might be exemplified by instances from every department of 
life. It will be enough, however, to notice two illustrations. More 
fundamental and organic changes have gone on in England, Germany 
and France in a single generation than in America since the Revolution. 
Where the government is in the hands of a privileged, a wealthy and 
an educated class, the modification of manners and of laws is most rapid. 
Free Trade, emancipation of the West India slaves, household suffrage, 
Irish Church disestablishment, in England,—imperialism, the gold 
standard, State railways and the school laws of Germany,—the notorious 
revolutions of France,—are obvious proofs. 





Moreover, it is among illiterate and savage people that customs are. 


inveterate. When Dr. Robinson travelled in Syria, he learned to iden- 
tify historical sites chiefly by the names they bore among the /e//aheen. 
These descendants of. the ancient Canaanites, whom Joshua undertook 
to expel, notwithstanding Hebrew, Babylonish, Greek, Roman and 








Saracen subjugation, still retained the primal names given by their 
forefathers to the localities of Palestine. And Dr. Robinson thought 
this the surest clue to identification through the labyrinthine legends of 
Greek and Latin monks. 

Undoubtedly, under an unrestrained system, democracies wiil be 
found the most conservative of people. The dread of them is falla- 
cious. Not the turbulence of the Greek people, but the restless ambi- 
tion of their tyrants, kept Hellas in agitation. The s/edes did not pull 
down the Roman Republic, but senators and patricians, who introduced 
the foreign Goths into the service of the State. In good Sooth, the 
danger of a democracy lies more in the obstructiveness of its conserva- 
tism than in its turbulence. 

The youth of a nation is ho bar to conservatism ; for it does not 
hinder the possession of customs. Blackstone lays down the principle, 
that, wherever five Englishmen migrate to make a community, there 
goes the common law. This is not a theory, but a simple fact, mean- 
ing that five persons constitute a society needing conventions for their 
terms of intercourse, and that from force of habit those which English- 
men set up are the customs known as the common law. The founders 
of the American colonies did not have to originate social contracts; 
they brought with them usages and traditions. American life runs its 
roots back into history by individual inheritance; and this is the 
explanation of its conservatism. 

In no way, perhaps, has America done more for free government 
abroad than by her example of peaceful adherence to institutions and 
fixed usages. Her conservatism has been a surprise to observers, but it 
has also been an assurance that in her territory there will not readily 
occur ‘‘ the unmerited fall of what has long flourished in splendor and 
honor.”’ 





POPULAR FALLACIES CONCERNING THE AMERICAN 
INDIANS. 


HE process of unlearning is usually a painful one, and among most 
men the tendency to acquiesce in current beliefs is stronger than 

any ordinary impulse towards dissent. Antagonism to popular opinions 
places innovators in an invidious position, and renders.them obnoxious 
to the imputation of self-sufficiency, both from the propensity of man- 
kind to maintain doctrines it has accepted as if the fact of its assent 
involved some proprietary right or part in them, and also for the reason 
that nothing is more generally detested than a new idea. To assert 
that historical theories which have remained unassailed for centuries are 
unjustified and untrue,—that their authors have misapprehended evi- 
dence, perverted statistics, and distorted the signification of events until 
the conclusions reached are wholly unconformable with reality,—is, 
doubtless, to assume an aggressive attitude; yet this is, nevertheless, 
the position forced upon all who propose to discuss American ethnology 


_from the standpoints afforded by recent research. 


The narratives of the French explorers and missionaries, those of 
the Spanish conquerors and priests, and the accounts given of the 
Indians by the English and Dutch, are all amenable to criticism for the 
same reason. After those misrepresentations due to carelessness, igno- 
rance, vanity and self-interest have been eliminated, there yet remains 
a very considerable amount of error which is not attributable to any of 
these causes. While the authors referred to may commonly be relied 
upon for a correct statement of circumstances, and of the forms, cere- 
monies, customs and arts of the aborigines, in all that relates to their 
plan of life and to the social, political and religious organization of 
the tribes, they are altogether untrustworthy, and have originated mis- 
taken views upon these subjects that have vitiated the works of succeed- 
ing writers until now. In the case of the earlier authorities upon 
America, this perversion of facts must be ascribed to the invincible 
propensity of all but the most highly cultivated and best constituted 
minds to confound inference with observation. They described what 
they saw, after they had interpreted it by the aid of their own precon- 
ceptions, and in so doing have necessarily gone astray. In many 
respects, their narrations are purely imaginative pictures of impressions 
made upon themselves, and not of the character and status of the people 
whom they purport to portray. 

It has followed from this that in several departments of aboriginal 
history these annals are inexact to the extent of uselessness. Modern 
authors have propagated their predecessors’ errors, and at this time 
there is no formal work on the general subject of the native races of this 
continent that is accurate. Indeed, the necessary materials for such an 
account are yet incomplete, and those which exist are scattered through 
the proceedings of learned societies, embodied in monographs whose 
circulation is limited, or hidden away in the archives of bureaux. Hence, 


-we still read of King Powhatan or Philip, and the Emperor Montezu- 
-ma,—of’ States formed by the confederation of Indian tribes, and of 
military despotisms,-—of the halls of Tenochtitlan, the ‘‘ House of the 


Nuns’’ at Uxmal, and the palaces of Copan and Palenqua. What is 
implied by these titles is as erroneotis in the direction of excess as the 
descriptions by Cotton Mather, of ‘‘ the wildesalvages, . . . those 
doleful creatures who are the veriest ruins of mankind,’’ are in that of 
diminution. There never wasa king, or emperor, or State, or despotism, 
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in America, and the highest form of association attained here was sepa- 
rated by an entire ethnical period from that in which such functionaries 
and political organizations could have been possible. Similarly, noth- 
ing that can be properly called a hall was ever constructed by a native 
architect or formed part of an Indian edifice of any kind. At no time 
had the aborigines either palaces or the personne/ belonging to them ; 
nor in any religious system developed by the tribes could conventual 
establishments have found a place. Such ideas as these are on a par 
with thase of the ‘ Pilgrim father,’’ before quoted, respecting their 
origin ; for they are no more ‘‘the ruins of mankind’”’ than the follow- 
ers of the devil, decoyed here by him, as he suggests, for the purpose 
of getting them beyond the reach of the gospel. 

No one has shown that the American race has organic defects un- 
fitting it for development, and there are no valid reasons for supposing 
that correlative structural and mental advance is inhibited in its case 
by any inherent and ineradicable vice of constitution. At the same 
time, it is quite impossible to inoculate a nation with civilization. ‘This 
is evolved, and evolution is a process of growth determined by the 
environment. Progress may be prevented, or retarded, or accelerated, 
according to circumstances. Some peoples have achieved what they 
possess by their own efforts ; others are indebted to the intervention of 
those capable of instructing them. Many yet remain in savagery, but 
none are known to anthropologists who have made no advance from the 
position occupied by primitive man, or of whom it can be said that they 
have reached the limit fixed by their capacity. 

With regard to our Indians, so far as the experiment of improvement 
has been fairly made, the results indicate that it may be successfully 
made. But there is no royal road by which men can pass from a lower 
to a higher grade. Their steps towards that end may be facilitated, but 
they must all be taken, and this requires much time. A savage cannot 
be reconstructed by any process yet devised. Neither example, nor in- 
struction, nor care, will at once change a relatively simple into a 
relatively complex brain, or do away with the effects of encephalic in- 
sufficiency. Everywhere and always, the civilized man ‘is born, and 
not made.”’ 

The fallacies noted do not complete the list of those which prevail 
on this subject. The Indians are called ‘‘red men,’’ and they are not 
red. They are constantly described as nomadic, when they were either 
migratory or in process of dispersion. Classifications of them are based 
upon an assumed cranial type thathas no existence. They are separated 
from other families of mankind by the attribution of specific endow- 
ments which are in reality common to humanity at large, and they are 
regarded as a peculiar people on account of modes of development that 
are universal and inevitable. In morals and polity, in their public and 
domestic life, with respect to their faculties and feelings, and their arts, 
customs and religion, much has been withheld from them to which they 
were justly entitled, and much bestowed upon them that was wholly 
undeserved. 

No more general opinion concerning the tribes exists than that these 
are rapidly disappearing, being exterminated and ‘‘ civilized off the face 
of the earth.’’ At a period long subsequent to that of the colonization 
of New York, the league of the ‘‘ Five Nations,’’ unquestionably the 
most powerful confederacy among the Northern clans, occupied its 
area. Now, the territory possessed by this people has been appropri- 
ated by an alien race, the records of their presence are obliterated, and 
their former sites have become indistinguishable. The conclusion usu- 
ally drawn from this is that the Iroquoian family is hastening towards 
extinction, and that its energy, courage, ability and perseverance 
failed to protect it from the blight of the white man’s presence. As 
a matter of fact, it appears that there are more Iroquois now living there 
than there were at the close of the Revolutionary War, and that their 
average condition is better than it was when their war parties ranged 
from the St. Lawrence and Great Lakes to the Susquehanna, and from 
the Atlantic to the Mississippi. Disappearance is a phenomenon that 
may be due to various causes,—as, for example, to federal disaggrega- 
tion and tribal dispersion and adoption, which do not properly convey 
the idea of destruction. Nor is absorption, a process that has consider- 
ably contributed towards the diminution of certain tribes, of convertible 
signification with annihilation. When races in unlike states of develop- 
ment and of different types come in contact with one another, and 
intermixture takes place, the result is not disastrous to the lower in 
grade. Darwin states that in such cases association alone will produce 
disease and tend to the decrease of that one whose hygienic appliances 
and medical resources are most limited. However this may be, the 
manner in which the effect, if it exists at all, is brought about, remains 
unknown. Peschel and others ascribe the degeneration, which most 
ethnologists merely assume, to the influence of despondency. Accord- 
ing to these writers, mental depression is the active agent by which 

retrogression is accomplished. There is no doubt that incidental forces 
may act upon the nervous system, and through this upon the organs of 
organic life, in such a way that if the action be sufficiently continued, 
and adaptation is impossible, death will ensue. But here the question 
is not one of the reality of a biological process, but of the fact of its oc- 
currence. 


Many of the foregoing statements are very much opposed to popular 





opinions, but it is believed that they may be adequately supported. 
The true history of the Indians is not less interesting than that which is 
untrue, nor need its study lessen our solicitude for their welfare or de- 
tract from the interest we feel in their fate. Scientific guidance cannot 
compromise philanthropic motives or render their endeavors ineffectual. 
While none can foresee the destiny of these peoples, each season ex- 
punges some portion of the records of their past. Their monuments 
are crumbling, their ¢vmuis being washed down, their inscriptions ob- 
literated, and their traditions forgotten. In the country from whence 
most probably came the mound-builders of the Mississippi Valley and 
the monumentalists of Mexico, no single representative of their race 
remains. Throughout the continent, the fragments of its pre-historic 
age lie scattered and decaying. Many have already been irrevocably 
lost; but it is hoped that those which remain will be rescued from 
oblivion, and that we, to whom the remotest past has revealed its 
secret, will finally attain to a completer knowledge of what yet is hid- 
den here. I. H. P. 








ART. 
SIXTEENTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF THE AMERICAN WATER. 
COLOR SOCIETY. 
ITH the exception, possibly, of the one a year ago,—though 
there is some doubt about the need of even this reservation, — 

the present exhibition of water-colors at the National Academy in New 
York is a long way ahead of any of its predecessors.” Of course, the 
authors of the six or seven hundred rejected works do not think so ; 
and they probably find it easy enough to say a good many hard things, 
both about the pictures shown and the way they are hung. To the 
picture-loving public, however, the exhibition is exceptionally happy in 
both these respects, and, deep as the grievances of the disappointed as- 
pirants for exhibition honors undoubtedly are, there seems to be little 
likelihood of their repeating the experiment made last year of adver- 
tising their failure to get into the larger show by organizing a smaller 
one of their own. 

I fancy, moreover, that there is really less cause for dissatisfaction 
this year, and that the present exhibition is freer from certain offences 
that characterized the last one by reason of the ripple of agitation which 
the movement of the discontented ones caused, notwithstanding the 
fact that they seemed at the time to be making things rather worse than 
better. 

The six hundred pictures which fill all the rooms at the Academy, 
except the two small galleries which are devoted to the etchings, repre- 
sent the labors of two hundred and sixty-three artists, and the list of 
names in the catalogue shows that abeut everybody who has made any 
record at all, as the sportsmen say, is represented by something. 

That they are represented in most cases by two or three works, in- 
stead of by the baker’s dozen which some of them would doubtless have 
liked to contribute,—and which, I am sorry to say, they have sometimes 
done,—is certainly something to be thankful for; and, if one could feel 
that the list of the rejected was chiefly recruited from this redundance 
of works offered by contributors whose pictures are welcome enough in 
reasonable quantities, but which contain nothing to make their multi- 
plication desirable, I am sure we should all be very glad of the win- 
nowing to which they are subjected. 

The way is not quite so clear in the case of another class of rejected 
contributions,—first-rate work sometimes, as everybody knows, and, 
even when indifferent, no worse than a good deal that gets into every 
exhibition. This is partly the work of new men, of which each year 
produces a certain number,—it would be a pity if it did not,—and 
partly that of artists of whom the public, and even hanging committees, 
know comparatively little, but by whom the exhibition is looked for- 
ward to as the event of the year and becomes the cause of no small 
amount of anxious and pains-taking preparation. To such men, re- 
jection by a committee often means bitter disappointment. A list of 
names as bright as any in modern art could be made up of those who 
at the beginning and well into the midst of their careers have been 
mercilessly snubbed by the committees that have dispensed the honors 
of important exhibitions. Even if the judgment of these same commit- 
tees was much more nearly infallible than it is in fixing the status of of- 
fered works, I think deserving and hard-working artists would often 
have a very genuine grievance in the treatment they receive. ‘‘ But 
exhibitions are for art, and not for artists,’’ says your stickler for the 
sharp pruning. I don’t know about that. Besides, it is not easy to see 
how their interests can be divorced. 

It is hardly necessary, however, to discuss this point here, and it 
would be unprofitable to forget even temporarily the beautiful pictures 
which are hung in speculating about those which are not. Taken as a 
whole, the appearance of the galleries was certainly never better. The 
decorations, similar in character to those of last year, are in very good 
taste and are profuse enough to relieve the pictures, taken together, as a 
good frame relieves a single one ; and one realizes how much better it 
is, instead of hanging pictures in such undesirable places as over the 
door-ways, for instance, to put some pretty ornament of bronze or 
—_ there,—a group of dainty plaques, perhaps, or a hammered 
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sconce. By this simple expedient, the Academy’s galleries have been 
‘made to look much better than they would if these positions had been 
occupied by pictures, to say nothing of the good accomplished by pre- 
venting that form of idleness in the use of words which even the mildest- 
mannered artist has been known to indulge in when his work has been 
very badly hung. 

If there is anything about the hanging with which the critic 
is disappointed, it is the feeling that he has been somehow de- 
frauded of what is usually about the best part of his opportunity for 
finding fault. Works of conspicuous and commanding excellence are by 

“no means rare, but the honors are not monopolized by anyone, or by 
any two or three, and the good impression which the exhibition makes 
and leaves on the mind of the visitor is not due so much to any of these 
as to the general average of merit which the collection shows. This 
is certainly very high, and it is not easy to say who takes the first place. 
Mr. Church would easily have walked away with the honors in a weaker 
exhibition with either of his delightful contributions, ‘‘ The Lion in 
Love’’ or ‘‘Confidence.’’ This last—a child with a fawn,—isespecially 
pleasing, and, while just as brimful of tender grace and exquisite fancy 
as the other things from his hand with which we are familiar, has rather 
more of the qualities which go to make up a picture than I have seen 
in any of his other works. 

Then, either of the younger Morans might easily have borne away 
the principal prize from less sturdy competitors. ‘‘ The Pets,’’ by Mr. 
Percy Moran, forms a very worthy pendant to Mr. Church’s ‘ Con- 
fidence ;’’ while the ‘‘ Apple Blossoms,’’ by Mr. Leon Moran, is, per- 
haps, even more beautiful still. Mr. C. Y. Turner, too, is certainly 
one of the very best men represented. His ‘‘ Sunny Days’’ is an im- 

rtant picture, strong enough in treatment and containing enough 
interesting material to justify its large size; and that is a good deal to 
say, and more than can be said of Mr. Alfred Fredericks’ ‘‘ The Hudson 
near Cold Spring,’’ which is ponderous and unattractive. 

Mr. Alfred Parsons’s two landscapes are very beautifully drawn ; but 
there is a touch of hardness about them, especially about the larger one, 
into which Mr. Abbey has put the figures, which, added to the coldness 
of their color, detracts sensibly from their charm. 


Perhaps the most noteworthy thing about the exhibition is the pre- 
‘ponderance of good figure-painting over good work in landscape. 
This is really remarkable, when we remember not only that the times 
_were very recent in which we had next to no artists who could be said 
to succeed in anything but landscape, but that we had come to regard 
landscape as peculiarly the field of the water-color painter. 

There is first-rate work in landscape. Mr. Charles E. Dana’s bits 
from Egypt and from Normandy are first-rate in their way, and the 
landscapes of Mr. Bruce Crane and of Mr. Bolton Jones are clever and 
brilliant. Those of Mr. Henry Farrer are full of quiet beauty, as are 
those of Mr. J. Francis Murphy and Mr. H. W. Ranger,—all three of 
whom, by the way, are to be reckoned among those who are represented 
by too many works, good as they are. But you notice that the very 
best work is either figure-painting, pure and simple, or landscape in 
which the figures play a very conspicuous part. Of the former, Mr. 
Shirlaw’s ‘‘ Crumbs’’ and Mr. Dielman’s ‘‘ Old-Time Favorites’’ de- 
serve especial mention; while Mr. Alfred Kappes’s ‘‘ The Closing 
Hymn’”’ is quite unapproached, as it seems to me, by anything in the 
exhibition, as a study of character. 


Yes, there is capital work from the figure by a good many others, 
—more than I have any right to catalogue here; but the most satis- 
factory work, on the whole, is that in which the elements of interest 
which both the figure and the landscape possess are judiciously united, 
as they certainly are in the picture on which Mr. Abbey and Mr. Parsons 
have labored together. Quite as admirably are they blended in the 
beautiful little picture by Carleton Wiggins, ‘‘ Gathering Potatoes in 
France,’’ and most magnificently in the four splendid things by Win- 
slow Homer, which, take them for all in all, mark the high-water mark 
of the present exhibition. He has painted the sea and the men who 
‘live by the sea,—fishermen and their wives,—the cold, boisterous sea of 
the English coast. No one among us has painted it better, or so well. 
** A Voice from the Cliff’’ isthe most beautiful. Three women, car- 
rying baskets and the ‘‘tackle’’ of fishing-boats, are looking eagerly 
out to sea for the boat whose approach has been signalled from the cliff. 
Nothing could be more fresh and breezy than their lithe, animated 
forms, thrown into bold relief against the white wall of the cliff be- 
yond. It is the most beautiful, but I think another is the greatest, pic- 
ture. This is his ‘‘ Inside the Bar,’’ a smaller work, as far as inches 
go, which is not far in this case. The theme is majesty itself,—the 
majesty of the troubled sea at the close of day; the sky is heavy with 
clouds, and one fisherman’s boat is being driven toward the shore. A 
single figure, a woman’s, is hurrying along the wet beach, which the 
tide is swiftly covering. Her clothes are blown out by the wind, which 
seems strong enough to sweep away a less stalwart form; but this wo- 
man is not made of the stuff that is swept away. She is transformed by 
the terrible beauty of the time and place; her stride is magnificent ; 
she is part of the storm itself. 


L. W. M. 





LITERATURE. 
THE NEGRO RACE IN AMERICA. 


EARLY all the books that have hitherto been written about the 
negro in America have dealt with him as a slave, rather than as 
anegro. The literature of Abolition might have been written about 
the Chinese or the Esquimaux, if they had been held in bondage, and 
the pro-Slavery books contained such fundamental physiological and 
sociological errors, that, except as curiosities, they have not survived 
the cause for which they pleaded. In our political histories, it is the 
slave or the chattel that we meet, and never the negro as a negro. 
The black man has ofien been the object, and often the victim, of 
philanthropy and of adulation, -on one hand, and, on the other hand, 
of slander and persecution. But neither in our civilization nor in 
literature has he received consideration asa race. He has no such 
ethnic histcry as, for example, the Irishman or the Indian possesses. 


The conception, therefore, of a ‘‘ History of the Negro Race in 
America,’’* is a new thing. It marks a distinct advance, both in 
thought about the negro and also, and especially, in the negro’s thought 
about himself. The fact that a man of color has conceived such a 
work, and that he has had the patience as well as the ability to carry 
out his conception, is more significant than the work itself. For, in 
spite of his shortcomings as a historian, he has put his race in a new 
attitude to civilization and given it a new dignity in the thought of 
men. Hitherto it has been passive,—a people without a history and 
without definite aims. It is no longer an incident, but an active 
element of civilization,—the subject no longer of a foot-note, but of an 
integral and important part of American history. The negro now has 
not merely a history, but a history full of encouragement, and a history 
through which a certain though painful development is traceable. 


In this independent and certainly original way, Mr. Williams begins 
his sad narrative with an explanation of the introduction of slavery into 
the colonies. Much of the first volume is taken up with a ‘‘ Preliminary 
Consideration of the Unity of the Human Race,’’ which, to say the 
least of it, is of little scientific value. But the record of the negro in 
the colonies,—the almost universal approbation of slavery, and the 
darkness before the dawn of the more modern humane conception of all 
mankind,—of his position as a soldier in the Revolutionary War, and 
immediately thereafter again as a chattel, and his social and legal status 
in the newly-organized States,—has hitherto been an unwritten chapter 
in American history. It throws a new light on American civilization 
in the eighteenth and in the early part of the nineteenth centuries. This 
part of Mr. Williams’s work is from a historical point of view the most 
valuable part. A separate chapter is given to an explanation of the 
legal status of the blacks in each colony; and so completely has this 
subject been neglected by our historians, that Mr. Williams has had to 
follow his narrative through oppressive enactments and bills of sale. It 
is a curious and humiliating story, which no white American, if we ex- 
cept the Quakers, can read without shame. The first volume brings the 
narrative up to the beginning of the present century. Already, of 
course, slavery had become part and parcel of Southern life and the 
most vexing question in national politics. After this, the story has been 
repeatedly told; but it was never told before from the point of view of 
the negro. No side of the subject has been neglected ; there are bio- 
graphical sketches of notable men of color, from the brave soldiers 
in the Revolutionary War to the men now living who have distinguished 
themselves as politicians, clergymen or teachers ; there is a statement of 
the laws enacted by every State about the importation and the educa- 
tion of the slaves; there are statistics of population, of the negro’s par- 
ticipation in three wars, and of the educational work done since emanci- 
pation ; there are full narratives of the work done for the blacks by the 
several religious denominations, both during the years of slavery and 
since ; there is a statement of the rise and growth of the movement for 
Abolition, and an explanation of the labors of prominent individuals. 
Indeed, the work is a thesaurus of information about the negro and a 
compilation of important facts about every side of the subject. Its . 
comprehensiveness is one of its most important virtues. 


In the more strictly historical part of the work, the chief topic dis- 
cussed is the negro as asoldier. So obviously important isthe possession 
of some such positive quality as valor to any race, that Mr. Williams has, 
perhaps, made too earnest an effort to prove that his race is brave. 
From the battle of Bunker Hill to the last battle of the Rebellion, he 
has described every brave act done by a negro or by negro soldiers. 
The record is much longer and much more creditable than the race has 
ever before gotten praise or credit for ; and, although the author may in- 
sist that the bravery and the patriotism of the negro are more conspic- 
uous qualities than his most friendly critics have yet conceded, it must 
be confessed that no other race ever so freely gave its blood in three 
wars for a country that returned so shameful a reward. It was the lack 
of soldiers that allowed the admission of negroes into the army in 
1776, in 1812 and in 1863 ; but in every war they fought well when they 





* « History of the Negro Race in America, from 1819 to 1880. Negroes as Slaves, 
as Soldiers, and as Citizens.” By George W. Williams. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. 
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were well led, and in every war but the last they fought for benefits in 
which they were not permitted to share. 

Throughout the history the author cheerfully points out encouraging 
advancement, and he philosophically regards the wrongs which the race 
suffered as but incidents in the gradual and painful development of the 
savage into the American citizen. His views of more recent events and 
of the future are full of encouragement. After emancipation, the ne- 
gro, he says, was sent to Congress, when he ought to have been sent to 
school. Although the downfall of the negro governments in the South 
was inevitable, and, indeed, proper, the freedman’s inexperience was no 
excuse for the injuries that he suffered. Injuries, however, are but in- 
cidents, and, so soon as the black man is capable of ruling, he will rule ; 
and not until that time would it be well for him to be in authority. 
When that time shall have come, however, the prejudice against the race 
will have lost its sharpness, and the negro will take the place in political 
society for which he is fitted, precisely as he will take his proper 
place in the industries and in social life. His mental capacity will in- 
crease according to his mental activity. The inevitable question of 
amalgamation, he dexterously avoids. It may come to pass ultimately, 
but at such a distant period that discussion of it now must proceed upon 
conjecture. The problems of the present are education and industry. 
The first step from menial life is not into professional life, but into the 
trades and arts. The first advancement from the social debasement of 
slavery is a restoration of the sacredness of the family. The mechanical 
training of boys and the social uplifting of girls are the two more im- 
portant problems. 

This practical and cheerful view of the present, this philosophic 
view of the past, and from both such encouragement for the future, 
make Mr. Williams’s really great work one of the most encouraging of 
recent books. No historian ever had a sadder story to tell ; yet, though 
he has not spared indignation, he has not shown bitterness, nor fatigued 
his reader with vain repetitions of anger. His aim has been chiefly to 
encourage his own race, but also to prove to men of other races 
that the negro’s aggressive and progressive qualities, through long inac- 
tivity, have not been fully appreciated. There can be no doubt, that, 
as the negro, himself, suffered by reason of slavery, the world’s estimate 
of him has been prejudiced for the same reason. ‘The author, himself, 
by his diligent application for seven years, has achieved a literary suc- 
cess that, thus far at least, must be ranked as the best fulfilment of his 
predictions. 

There is not space here to point out the errors into which Mr. Wil- 
liams has fallen. They will be obvious to his well-informed readers. 
He will provoke controversies with the historians of Massachusetts and 
Connecticut for the almost harsh judgment he has made of the early 
treatment of the blacks in those States; his ethnological and some of 
his philological theories in his preliminary chapters provoke not merely 
criticism, but denial; his discussion of the reconstruction of the South- 
ern States contains many misstatements ; his biographical sketches of 
notable negroes may be wearisome ; his theological tone often ill fits the 
historical dignity of his subject ; his praise is sometimes injudiciously 
ardent ; and many small faults can be found with his literary workman- 
ship. But all these faults, serious as some of them seem in a bald cata- 
logue of shortcomings, are incidental, and many of them superficial ; 
few of them detract from the great merits of thorough and patient labor, 
and unimpeachable fairness. These volumes mark an era in the history 
of the negro, and are the most encouraging indication of the fulfilment 
of predictions which all candid men will confess they reasonably make. 
Apart from this value, too, the history will always remain a valuable 
book of reference. wW..H. P. 





Hart’s VIEW OF THE FuTuRE STaTE.—The subject of the future life 
in its relation to retribution is one which attracts a large share of at- 
tention. Mr. William Hart, of this city, has written a devout and 
thoughtful book, (‘‘ Eternal Purpose: A Study of the Scripture Doctrine 
of Immortality.’’ Second Edition. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & 
Co.,) claiming that the Bible represents immortality, not as a coMmon 
possession of mankind, but as the privilege of the regenerate. Men, 
as created in Adam, are animals of a superior class merely. When they 
become regenerate in Christ, they become possessed of an immortal 
spirit which is destined to exist forever in bliss. The wicked are not 
annihilated by a punitive act. They run their course like other animals, 
and cease to exist on the dissolution of their physical and psychical na- 
tures by death. Mr. Hart throws his statement into the form of a com- 
mentary on the first and second chapters of the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
of which he offers a new and very literal translation. He accepts the 
authority of the Bible as infallible, receives the ordinary doctrine as to 
Christ’s nature and work as proved by the Bible, and holds what are 
called Calvinistic views as to election and prevenient grace. Apart 
from his special view as to the future of mankind, his book contains 
suggestions which any Christian may find noteworthy. 

We observe that Mr. Hart, like other commentators, falls into the 
mistake of not attending closely to the analogy suggested by the term, 
‘‘regeneration.”’ The ‘new birth,’’ like the natural birth, is not a 
commencement of life, but a stage in its development. An embryonic 


spiritual life is implied in the Bible’s teachings, as that which the, 





worthies of the Old ‘Testament possessed. Compare Luke vii., 28, with 
John iii., 5. The regenerate man is not one who possesses a life with- 
held from other men, but one in whom the spiritual life has been born 
or ‘‘ brought to light by the gospel.’’ It has passed out of the stage of 
unconscious dependence into consciousness and the capacity of assimi- 
lation. This objection, if we mistake not, is fatal to Mr. Hart’s 
theory. ; 

Again, Mr. Hart seems to identify the possession of a certain kind 
of life with the possession of a certain kind of character. He makes 
these two categories interchangeable. The carnal man is not, in his 
view, the man who, though capable of higher things, chooses to circum- 
scribe his acts and aspirations by fleshly bounds. He is the man who 
has nothing better than flesh in him. The spiritual man is the man 
who has attained a higher nature. But has he risen any higher than 
Satan stood before his fall? Mr. Hart accepts the Bible account of 
Satan, as he accepts everything he believes he finds in the Bible. He 
puts a new construction on part of the story of Satan, in that his expul- 
sion from ‘‘the heavenlies’’ has not taken place as yet. But we do 
not see that he has reconciled his theory with the existence of angelic 
spirits who have sinned. 





Rogsert BROWNING’S RECENT PoEMs.—Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. have collected into one volume all of Mr. Robert Browning’s 
poems which make up his last four volumes,—viz., the ‘‘ Agamemnon 
of Aischylus,’’ ‘‘ La Saiziaz, and Other Poems,’’ and the two series of 
‘¢ Dramatic Idyls.’’ For readers generally, these poems have not the 
attractiveness of ‘‘ Men and Women,”’ and “‘ The Ring and the Book.”’ 
But they each and all furnish evidence of that remarkable and grotesque 
poetic faculty which is peculiar to Mr. Browning, and which, perhaps, en- 
itles him to the very highest rank among living poets. The ‘‘ Dramatic 
Idyls’’ especially illustrate this power, the two called ‘‘ Ivan Ivanovitch’’ 
and ‘‘Clive’’ being poems of an order which no other man of our 
time has reached. ‘Their only rival in recent poetry is Mr. Tennyson’s 
‘‘ Rizpah,’’ and we think the whole of the Laureate’s volume of ‘‘ Bal- 
lads’’ gives evidence of a study of Mr. Browning. Certainly, the 
moral of Mr. Tennyson’s earlier work is antithetical to that of Mr. 
Browning’s poems. It is the blessedness of order, law, convention and 
conformity. Mr. Browning’s is the purifying power of great passion. 
And ‘‘ Rizpah’’ is such a story, that, if it had been published anony- 
mously, it would have raised the question whether Mr. Browning had 
been adopting the Laureate’s manner of workmanship or Mr. Tenny- 
son had been imitating Mr. Browning’s selection and material treatment 
of subjects. 

In one point Mr. Browning often goes wrong. He thinks his genius 
equal to the work of lifting any theme into the poetical atmosphere. 
He has accomplished wonders in this kind. In ‘‘ The Ring and the 
Book,”’ he has told the story of a murder nine times, and has obliged 
the reader to read each fresh restatement with as much interest as the 
first. But even Mr. Browning is not able to bring such a narrative as 
‘<The Two Poets of Croisiac’’ back from the dust-bins of forgotten lit- 
erary history. The passions of the story are too small to be worthy of 
his outlay of force. The same is true of ‘‘ Doctor ,’ in the 
‘¢ Dramatic Idyls.”’ 








MINOR NOTICES. 


R. SERJEANT BALLANTINE’S “Experiences of a Barrister’s Life” has 

proved one of the most successful of recent books. It was published less than a 
year ago, and six editions have been printed in London alone. It is not difficult to 
account for this close suiting of the popular fancy; for, while the book is discursive, 
and “chatty” in parts, it is full of cheeriness, agreeable gossip and information,—in 
brief, is eminently readable. The book was reviewed by us fully at the time of its 
first issue, so that nothing remains to be said of the handsome edition which Messrs. 
J. B. Lippincott & Co. have just put forth, as far as the subject-matter is concerned. 
This edition, however, has prefixed to it “A New Preface, Written by the Author in 
America.” This contains a statement relative to essential corrections in the London 
edition, on which the Lippincott issue is founded, that is calculated to give this reprint 
authority and add materially to the public appreciation of it. 


It is a standard subject of dispute, or at least of difference, among lovers of poetry, 
whether translations are most effective in prose or verse. The latter form seems, if 
the work is well done, to preserve more of the spirit of the original; but the former is 
the more literal, and expresses more nearly the thought of the poet. So much must 
be merely mechanical in suiting the exigencies of verse, so much added for which the 
original is not at all responsible, that the reader who approaches the subject only 
through the verse translation cannot tell exactly what to credit to the poet and what 
to the translator. For one who reads for information, therefore, the prose version 
would seem the most satisfactory, although the other side of the argument also has a 
strong case. We are reminded of this old dispute in opening Messrs, Macmillan & 
Co’s. edition of the “ Iliad,” “done into” English prose by a trio of the most finished 
classical scholars of the day in England,—Messrs. Andrew Lang and Ernest Myers, 
Fellows of Oxford, and Walter Leaf, Fellow of Cambridge. Fora version of the kind, 
this can be pronounced perfect; and it has the advantage of expressing the poem 
precisely as it is, without rhetorical aids and adventitious embellishments, Of its 
accuracy, there can be no question. 


Despite all the elevation of tone, the learning and the conscientious labor evidenced 
in the romances of Georg Ebers, they do not come very closely to the public heart. 
They are too labored, too formal, too evidently written ‘ for a pu .” The same 
fault is to be found with George MacDonald ; and yet it would be hard to name two 
writers who are held in more unfeigned respect by readers of the better class than 
Ebers and MacDonald. Mr. Ebers’s Egyptian romances are his best. The environ- 
ment there is so strange that we accept his peculiar moraliaing as part of the oddity of 
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_ the situation as a whole, and there is, besides, a definite pleasure in the scholarship 
which makes an old civilization new to us. But in speaking of times nearer the 
present our author challenges comparison with a long and entertaining line of writers, 
whose humor and ease of narration contrast strongly with his ponderousness. We 
were struck painfully by this, not long ago, in his « Burgomaster’s Wife,” and his latest 
book, “A Word, Only a Word,” confirms and deepens the impression. And yet 
“A Word” is a substantial and good book, worth many volumes of favorite light 
literature of the hour. But it lacks charm; and that is something that scholarship 
alone cannot give. Mary J. Safford has translated this book from the German very 
adequately, and W. S. Gottsberger, New York, publishes it in handsome form. 


“The Religions of the Ancient World,’ by George Rawlinson, A. M., is a very 
convenient little hand-book. It describes the religions of the Egyptians, Assyrians, 
Babylonians, Phoenicians, Carthagenians, Sanscritic Indians,and Etruscans, and of the 
ancient Greeks and Romans. Professor Rawlinson apologizes for the shortcomings of 
his work, and says he has done nomore than “ touch the fringe of agreat subject ;” but 
it seems to us he need have no sensitiveness on that score. Noone expects elaboration 
of such a tremendous theme in the limits here provided; but the book does what it sets 
out to do fairly well. There are some illustrations of no pretension, but which serve a 
good purpose. (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 


* Portia,” by the author of « Molly Bawn,” “ Phyllis,” etc., is a fair specimen of the 
contemporary society novel,—fiuent, lively, with a good share of incident and a good 
deal of slang, and developing, after an early period of gayety, into some earnestness of 
feeling. This author has the real story-telling faculty. (Philadelphia: J. B. Lippin- 
cott & Co.) 


We have received the November and December numbers of 7he Gaelic Fournal. It 
is published in Dublin by the Gaelic Union, a society for the preservation and cultiva- 
tion of the Irish language, but subscriptions (one dollar and fifty cents a year,) are re- 
ceived by the Society for the Preservation of the Irish Language, 114 East Thirteenth 
Street, New York. It contains articles in both Irish and English, among the latter being 
a paper on the Ossianic poems, by Father J. J. O’Carroll, showing their Irish origin. 


The Chinese American (we are unable to decipher the title in the original,) is a 
new wayfarer in the paths of journalism, published in New York, in the language of 
the Chinese Empire. Its editor, Mr. Wong Chin Foo, is, we are informed, a political 
refugee, who fled from the Empire, leaving a wife and child, at the time of the en- 
thronement of the “son of two mothers.” Since coming to America, he has taken a 
collegiate course, and in a manner has attracted the attention of the public by his lec- 
tures, etc. He fully appreciates the difficulties of the English language; and this is 
the principal raison détre of his paper, as he states in his ‘Editorial Notice ” 
(which is in English,) that the number of English-reading Chinese in the United 
States is very small, indeed. The contents of this publication are devoted, first, to a 
general review of affairs in America, and then, and principally, to news from the 
Pacific Coast and China. The typography is excellent, as it should be, owing to the 
peculiar manner of its execution. Mr. Wong has two Chinese amanuenses, who, 
with India ink, transcribe the articles at his dictation on sheets of paper, which are then 
photo-lithographed and printed by Messrs. Cole Bros., of New York City. The paper 
used would probably delight the soul of the zsthetes, as it is of a particularly bright 
and pleasing sunflower color. If it be permitted, we would suggest to the editor that 
the Chinese American may do good work in one direction,—that of teaching Mongo- 
lian immigrants their duty as American citizens. 








PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


PROGRESS AND Poverty. By Henry George. Pp. 400. $0.20. 
Company, New York. 

SCIENCE IN SHORT CHAPTERS. By W. Matthieu Williams, F. R. S. (‘Standard 
Library ” Series.) Pp. 308. $0.25. Funk & Wagnalls, New York. 

THE CouNTEss OF RUDOLSTADT. By Georges Sand. Translated from the French, 
by Fayette Robinson. Pp. 300. $0.75. T.B. Peterson & Bros., Philadelphia. 


John W. Lovell 








AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS. 


HE “ Imperial Dictionary,” of which The Century Company has undertaken the 
revision, will be in these hands a very notable enterprise. A new edition has 
been lately issued in England, containing 130,000 words, with extensive and important 
alterations made after a labor of ten years by English experts. To this sum of toil the 
American publishers propose to yet furtheradd. Taking the English edition as a basis, 
the American version of the dictionary will contain much new matter of special value to 
American students. The aim will be to produce the most complete and satisfactory 
dictionary for American use that has yet been attempted. It will be issued under the 
title of «« The Century Dictionary,” which has already been protected by copyright and 
trade-mark. Some years must elapse before the work of revision can be completed, 
and in the meantime an arrangement has been made by The Century Company for 
issuing the “ Imperial Dictionary” in its present form in the American market. 


Messrs. Henry Holt & Co. will be the American publishers of Miss Helen Zim- 
mern’s “ Epic of the Kings,” an English prose version of Firdusi’s “ Shah-Nameh.” 
Jowett's translation of Thucydides is announced by D. Lothrop & Co., Boston. 
Dr. Peabody, of Harvard, will furnish an introduction. A translation of « Hia- 
watha” into Greek verse has recently been published at Leipzig by M. Pervano- 
giou. The American Angler, of New York, is now publishing a series of essays 
upon the game fishes of America, and gives every week, on its front page, a cut of some 
representative American fish. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. have just ready the Janu- 
ary issue of the “United States Official Postal Guide,” which has now become indis- 
pensable to those having dealings with the postal service. 














In consequence of the late reconciliation of the Armenians to the Porte, the ban 
laid upon the printing of histories and other books in Armenian has been taken off, 
and their publication has begun with vigor. The censorship is kept up, but is applied, 
it is said, only to passages of a seditious character, 


At a public meeting recently held at Bradford, England, a memorial to the corpo- 
ration was adopted by a large majority in favor of opening the free library and art 
museum on Sundays. J. B. Lippincott & Co. have in press a valuable and im- 
portant work on “Insects Injurious to Fruit,” an illustrated octavo, by the well-known 
Canadian entomologist, Professor William Saunders. Mr. Mark Pattison is at 
work upon a biography of Joseph Scaliger, a famous European scholar of the sixteenth 
century, and a learned but disagreeable man.———The second and much enlarged 
edition of Professor Schrader’s work on “Cuneiform Inscriptions and the Old Testa- 

ent,”” which has just appeared in Germany, is being translated into English with the 
eensent and assistance of the author, 














The next two volumes in Rolfe’s edition of Shakespeare’s plays, issued by the Har- 
pers, will be “Pericles” and “The Two Noble Kinsmen.” The greater part of the 
latter play is generally admitted to have been written by Fletcher, and it has always 
been a question whether Shakespeare had any share in its composition, and, if he had, 
what portions of it came from his pen. Mr. Rolfe’s introduction contains an instructive 
history of the controversy on these points, and explains that the play is admitted to his 
edition because he is satisfied that it isin part the work of Shakespeare's pen, though 
he is “ puzzled to decide just how much of it is Shakespeare’s.” Mr. Rolfe will omit 
« Titus Andronicus ” from his edition, because he believes that Shakespeare had little, 
if anything, to do with it. 


Henry A. Sumner & Co., Chicago, will begin the publication, early in March, of a 
new series 0! novels, entitled the “ Acorn” series, the first of which, « The Red Acorn,” 
will be by John McElroy, for years managing editor of Zhe 7oledo Slade, and author 
of several successful works. Its scenes, are laid in Ohio, Kentucky and Tennessee, 
during the war. 


The success of the great American magazines in England is not to be wondered at, 
considering the average scope and attractiveness of the native article. It would take 
any three of the shilling magazines to give the amount of matter in a number of either 
Harper's or The Century, to say nothing of the lack or inferiority of the English illus- 
trations. The February number of A/acmillan, just at hand, emphasizes this fact 
strongly. It contains but six articles, only two of which—an instalment of a novel, by 
Mrs. Oliphant, and a paper on Dr. John Brown, by Professor David Masson,-—can be 
called popular reading ; it is without illustrations, and consists of about eighty loosely 
printed pages, amounting to certainly not more than a third of the matter givenin any 
number of //arper’s or (he Century. ‘the price is something less, but it is out of pro- 
portion to what is given for it. ‘That the American express trains should run these old 
slow-coaches off the road, is quite a matter of course. 


« Books, and How to Use Them,” is tne title of a little manual intended chiefly for 
the practical guidance of students and readers as to books in general, and also more 
particularly as to the best way of utilizing the public library. Lt is by Mr. John C. Van 
Dyke, and is the outgrowth of his experience in observing the need of such a guide 
among the frequenters of libraries. It will be brought out towards the close of the 
present month by Fords, Howard & Hulbert. 


Dr. Dalmazzo has been lecturing in London on “ Petrarch and Boccaccio in Con- 
nection with Early Italian Literature.” He was rather severe upon Boccaccio, but 
vindicated him from the charges of prolixity and obscenity. baron Tauchnitz has 
reprinted at Leipzig M. Rossetti’s last volume, with a critical memoir of the poet- 
painter by I. Huefter, the most searching and acute, the most honest and outspoken, 
that has yet appeared. The Burns Museum at Kilmarnock, Scotland, is raising 
three hundred and fifty pounds sterling with which to buy Mr. McKie’s perfect collec- 
tion of the poet’s works, together with his burns scrap-books, the poet’s chair, ete. 
Sotheran & Co., of London, have begun the publication of a new “library edition ” of 
the novels of Richardson, limited to seven hundred and fifty copies, in twelve volumes. 











The 4ritish Quarterly Review for January will attract attention principally by its 
articles on “ Evolution by torce Impossible” and “ Victor Elugo.” These are the most 
timely subjects treated, but there are other articles, on what may be called subjects of 
standard interest. Among these are “ lraces of the Northmen in Normandy ” and 
“Marcus Aurelius and the Christian Church.” The Quarterly has always had a 
character for the fairness of its literary criticism, and its review of contemporary litera- 
ture for the close of last year is rather an impressive performance. It goes over the 
whole ground, “from grave to gay,” and few good books of the period seem to have 
escaped its notice. (lerree & Co., Philadelphia.) 


R. Worthington has now ready Professor R. A. Proctor’s “The Great Pyramid,” in 
which is taken up one of the oldest subjects in the world, and treated with a freshness 
that makes it seem almost new. ‘The Professor dissents from Professor Piazzi Smyth 
in all that regards the divinely appointed mission of the great pyramid, and draws his 
own conclusions on the subject, which are admirably set forth in his characteristic style. 


The March Ceztury will have a biographical sketch of the late Dr. Leonard Bacon, 
by his son, Leonard Woolsey Bacon, of Norwich, Conn., in which Dr. Bacon’s position 
in opposition to the Boston leaders in the anti-Slavery agitation is defended. It will 
also have a poem by Bryant, addressed to his wife, who died in 1866, dated “ Roslyn, 
1873.” It was found after Mr. Bryant's death, uncorrected and unfinished. Mrs. 
Runkle contributes to the same issue a plea for the higher education of women, with 
special reference to the recent movement toward admitting women to Columbia 
Coilege. 

Blanchard Jerrold is said to be writing a life of Gustave Doré. Joel Benton’s 
essay on the poetry of Emerson will be out in book-form shortly. The Due de 
Broglie’s new werk, “ Frederick II. and Maria Theresa,” translated by Mrs. Cashel 
Hoey, will shortly be published by Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. Professor Sum- 
ner, of Yale, will begin a series of papers, in Harper's Weekly of February 24th, on 
« What Social Classes Owe to Each Uther.” Mr. J. C. Derby wiil hereafter have 
charge of the subscription department of Houghton, Mitflin & Co. 














Three editions of Gray’s “ Elegy” are announced,—one by J. B. Lippincott & Co., 
one by Roberts Bros., and one to be printed from English plates by Estes & Lauriat. 
Maria Louise Henry has in the Aé/antic an article on “The Morality of 
Thackeray and of George Eliot,” which she finds defective, as compared with Robert 
Browning. Estes & Lauriat will issue immediately “ Reminiscences and Memo- 
rials of Men of the Revolution and Their Families,” by the Rev. A. B. Muzzy, which 
comprises a collection of biographical sketches of some of the more famous men who 
figured prominently during the Revolution, and includes a full history of the Society 
of the Cincinnati, its formation, members, etc., illustrated with portraits and scenes of 
events. Mr. J. Brander Matthews has in Ze Century of this month a sketch of 
Frederick Locker and other writers of vers de société, illustrated with portraits after 
Millais and Du Maurier. 

















ART NOTES. 


WEALTHY Boston collector, according to the Daily Glode of that city, is con- 

templating the purchase of Millet’s « The Sower.” Gilbert Gaul will send 

to the Academy his recently finished and dramatic work picturing the dead and dying 

on the snow at night by a “ Silenced ” gun. J. G. Brown makes nearly twenty 

thousand dollars a year with his brush: There is talk of the American Water- 

Color Society holding an exhibition in London next year. The idea is an excellent 
one. An exhibition of the works of Elihu Vedder will shortly open in Boston. 














A prominent lawyer of New York has prepared a volume of /ac-similes of titles 
and wood-cuts of unique early books, unknown to most bibliographers. It is bei 
‘printed by Theodore L. Devinne & Co., and will be published by J. W. Bouton, 
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The students of the school of drawing and painting at the Boston Museum ot 
the Fine Arts have issued a December number of their publication launched in June,— 
the Art Student. It offers a number of creditable examples of the work of the 
school,—several from the life and from the nude,—together with some note-book jot- 
tings, a promising etching, etc. 


Francis Seymour Haden objects strongly to the “ aczerage,” or “steeling,” of etched 
plates. They can be steeled with advantage, he thinks, however, during the first 
provings to protect them until the 40x @ tirer proof is decided upon. The coating of 
steel should then be removed by acid before the regular printing is proceeded with. 
Rétroussage is thought by him-to be an abomination, and in this direction he says the 
American etchers are imposed upon by their printers. Every etcher should at least be 
able to take his first proofs himself. Mr. Haden thinks almost as little of the repro- 
ductive etcher as he does of the steel-engraver. 


The twenty-second annual exhibition of the Glasgow Institute of the Fine Arts is 
now open. Clesinger’s equestrian statue of General Hoche, one of the four des- 
tined for the esp/anad¢ of the Invalides, will probably appear at the Paris Salon. 
On account of the crowding of work, the London Academy says: “On all hands, one 
hears the question: ‘ How much longer is our national gallery to remain a national dis- 
grace?’” A fish of solid gold, worth in metal twenty-five hundred dollars, is said 
to have been found at Ober-Lausitz, the border-land between Saxony and Silesia. The 
surface is incised with mythological figures, after archaic Greek patterns. Wil- 
liam Gedney Bunce has now in his studio in New York a large number of brilliant 
studies, which are the results of his work last summer in Venice. 














Mr. J. C. Davidson, an artist of high repute, and who has been long connected with 
Harper's Weekly, has been commissioned by the publishers of that journal to under- 
take an extended tour through the South. The chief object of his trip is to make such 
sketches in town and country as will serve to give the readers of Harper’s Weekly 
clear and correct ideas of the character, resources and prospects of the South, and he 
will enjoy the hearty co-operation of well-known and popular Southern writers. This 
series of pictures and articles, undertaken under such favorable circumstances, will un- 
doubtedly be a most interesting and valuable feature in the Weekly. 


The New York Etching Club has decided not to contribute to the exhibition of the 
London Society of Painter-Etchers this season. The trouble lies in the fact, that, 
owing to the slow way of doing business which obtains with the English society, no 
returns have been made on account of last year’s contributions, many of which were 
sold. 


John W. Alexander’s portrait of Oliver Wendell Holmes, for the new building of 
the Harvard Medical School to be erected on the Back Bay, is in three-quarter length, 
and represents the “Autocrat of the Breakfast Table” in his black silk university gown, 
and “ with the kindly, gentle, semi-quizzical expression upon his face that is known so 
well.” 


At the exhibition of the Philadelphia Society of Artists, lately closed, twenty-eight 
works were sold for $7,700. The highest prices are: J. G. Brown, “The Confab,” 
$1,500; Prosper L. Senat, “Summer-Time in the Land of Weirs,” (N. B.,) $1,000. 
William L. Pickneil, « Sand-Digging,” $650; E. L. Henry, “ Looking for Summer 
Board,” $600; and Thomas Hovenden, “ Dem Was Good Ole Times,” $450. 


Mr. Ruskin writes, in a letter to Mr. H. S. Philpot, M. A., the American agent of 
the Grosvenor Gallery, that he is extremely glad to know of Mr. Philpot taking the 
position of an art agent in America and that only his age and the dread of scenes with 
the painters of refused pictures causes him to abstain from taking it up himself in 
Yorkshire. He trusts that he will be able to send Mr. Philpot “acres of meritorious 
canvas!” The exclamation-mark is Mr. Ruskin’s. 


In December, 1878, Mr. John Henderson bequeathed to the trustees of the British 
Museum a collection of one hundred and sixty-four fine water-color drawings, by 
David Cox, W. J. Muller, J. M. W. Turner, T. Gainsborough, J. R. Cozens and An- 
tonio Canaletto. All these drawings have now been remounted, arranged, and incor- 
porated with the large collection of water-colors already in the departinent of prints 
and drawings. 


The sixth annual exhibition of paintings at Gill’s galleries, in Springfield, Mass., is 
now open. Itis avery popular affair with artists, as the sales are always large. At 
the five previous displays, one hundred and eighty works were sold for $54,545. The 
galleries now contain one hundred works, representing sixty-seven artists. 
dozen paintings, four or five pieces of sculpture, and nearly ninety drawings, by the 
late Dr. Rimmer, are on exhibition at J. Eastman Chase’s gallery in Boston. 
James D. Smillies uses a combination of the “interrupted” and “continuous” pro- 
cesses in etching. In the first the gradations are made by stopping out certain portions 
after they are bitten by the acid, and in the second the biting goes on continuously, the 
foreground being attacked first, and so on by planes to the distance. Vicento Vela, 
the Italian sculptor, is engaged upon a group intended for a national monument to “ The 
Martyrs of the Saint Gothard Railway.” The figures are in high relief. Five work- 
men are represented carrying out of the mouth of the tunnel the budy of a comrade 
who has been killed by an explosion of dynamite. It is hoped that the relief will be 
cast in bronze in time for exhibition at the Swiss Landes-Ausstellung in Zurich. 











Some of the etchings of F. S. Church—the earlier ones,—will become very rare, as 
he destroyed the plates after limited editions were taken. This practice was one of 
Millet’s greatest abominations. He considered it vandalism in some sort, and queried 
what would have been the result if the old masters of the art had done so. It was 
with great difficulty that he was persuaded to consent to one of his plates being 
destroyed with others of a Paris publication, whose edition was thus summarily 
limited. 

Many figure-painters say that ragged street urchins sell better than any other class 
of subjects. Buyers and dealers clamor for more to such an extent that one well-known 
artist tries to avoid such subjects now, as it racks his brain too much to find new poses 
and titles. One reason given for the success of this class of work is that the urchins 
are already costumed, look natural and to the street-mud born, and not like models 
dressed up. 


An imporiant loan collection of foreign and American paintings has been opened 
recently in Brooklyn at the Art Association Building, in connection with the bazaar for 
the benefit of the Sheltering Arms Nursery. Nearly half of the paintings were from 
the gallery of Mr. George I. Seney, and the list includes a number of important 
works. The collection was arranged by a committee of the Rembrandt Club. 


A native of the annexed portion of Lorraine, who lives at Nancy, recently discov- 
ered an easel picture by Rubens—“ The Return of Tobias,”—-which is of the form of « The 
Flight of Lot,” in the Louvre. The work, which is especially fine in color, was exe- 
cuted in Italy under the influence of the works of Titian and Veronese. 





The Boston Art Club will hold a loan exhibition at the close of its present display. 
Prosper L. Senat talks of leaving Philadelphia this month for a sketching trip to 
Cape Ann, Mass., in search of winter studies. ‘Wordsworth Thompson, at the 
latest advices, was at Algiers; he had spent some some time in Tangier. Over 
two thousand admission tickets were sold in one week at the New York Water-Color Ex- 
hibition, eighteen hundred water-color catalogues, and about two hundred of those of 
the Etching Club. Twenty-three water-colors were sold, according to catalogue prices, 
for $3,460, and twenty-six etchings for $317. Mr. Ruskin has been unanimously 
elected to the Slade Professorship of Fine Arts at Oxford, in the place of Mr. W. B. 
Richmond, whose term of office has expired. His acceptance of the chair is a sign of 
his restoration to health. 














Oil paintings, twenty-four by thirty-six inches, mounted and stretched, are said to 
be soldin New York at a profit for fifty dollars a hundred. Eight artists have been 
known to produce one hundred and twenty-five of these paintings ina day. Large, 
handsome, flat Dutch gilt frames for the paintings sell for one dollar. These are whole- 
sale rates. The pictures retail for from two dollars apiece up, and one of them has 
been sold as high as two hundred and fifty dollars. They are sold chiefly by peddlers, 
who carry stocks of them through all the mining towns of the West. Many show an 
amount of labor and skill in execution which it would seem impossible to command 
for ten times the price asked. They are all landscapes, as nothing else sells so well. 


Many of the new valentines this year are delicately pretty in design and sentiment. 
Miss Fidelia Bridges, perhaps, has been most successful in her work, her tiny birds and 
light wreaths having a sort of poetic and fairy-like grace. There has of late years been 
a great improvement of quality of verse bestowed upon pictured valentines, the makers 
having begun to realize that loveliness as well as convenience should be consulted in 
the selections. 


The joint resolution to admit free of duty the Washington monument to be erected 
by the Society of the Cincinnati in Fairmount Park, Philadelphia, was reported in the 
United States Senate on Tuesday, and passed. 


Mr. Howard Roberts has had on view in Philadelphia, this week, his statue in 
marble of Robert Fulton. This is one of the two representative figures ordered by 
the State of Pennsylvania (General Muhlenberg, the Revolutionary soldier, being the 
other), and intended for presentation to the national gallery of statuary in the old 
Representatives’ Hall of the Capitol. Whatever may be said as to the propriety of 
taking Fulton and Muhlenberg as the representatives of Pennsylvania,—and much 
must be said, in order to do justice to the subject,—there is a general admission of Mr. 
Roberts’s success with his statue. The figure and its countenance are somewhat ideal- 
ized, but not more so than is consistent with the retention of a practical likeness. It 
is cut in pure white marble, and is somewhat more than life-size. « Fulton is repre- 
sented sitting in a large arm-chair, studying a model of a steamboat, which is grasped 
in both hands and resting upon his knees. His coat is off, and he wears the full 
waist-coat and loose shirt-sleeves, and the knee breeches and low shoes, of his time. 
The costume, in short, is that of a well-dressed man in his workshop, and some books 
and tools about the base of the statue carry out this thought. These are the mechan- 
ical details. One will notice first the fine head, surmounted by an abundance of curling 
hair, and the beautifully chiselled face. It recalls the portraits of Fulton, but it is a - 
stronger face than the engravings show us, and the high-bred air is perhaps a little 
idealized, as is right enough. This is plainly an earnest and capable man who sits 
here absorbed in thought. He is not posing for his portrait, he is not thinking of his 
attitude at all, but has allowed his muscles to relax and his body to sink down in his 
chair while his gaze is fixed upon the model on his knee and his mind upon the possi- 
bilities of its improvement.” 





SCIENCE. 
ACADEMY OF NATURAL SCIENCES.—PROCEEDINGS. 

Meeting of February 13th, 1883. Professor Joseph Leidy, President, in the chair. 

R. CHARLES TOWNSEND referred to albinism in birds, and exhibited speci- 
mens of the magpie, merganser, kingbirds, red-tailed hawk, and chewink, 
showing this character. The speaker thought that the explanation given by Darwin 
for the peculiarity—too close sanguineal connections between the parents,— might ac- 
count for the number of white sparrows in American cities and their comparative 
rarity in Europe. The opposite condition, or melanism, was exemplified ina meadow- 
lark, which was said to be about the eighth instance on record in birds. 

Professor Leidy stated that an examination of the fresh-water mussels (Anodonta,) 
recently obtained by him from New Jersey, and exhibited at the last meeting of the. 
Academy, proved them to be filled with embryos, which in some instances made up 
fully one-half the weight of the entire subject. They were likewise found to be infested 
with a species of water-mite, which the speaker considered to be identical with the 
Attax Ypsilophorus, described upwards of one hundred years ago by Bonz as infesting 
the common Anodonta cygnea of Europe. The inhabitation of fresh-water sponges by 
water-mites was alluded to by Mr. Potts. 

Professor Heilprin, referring to the subject of glaciation, stated that in his opinion 
the vast sheet of ice which is generally supposed to have covered during the great ice 
age a considerable portion of the northern regions of the European and North Amer- 
ican continents, could not have had its origin, as is maintained by most geologists, in a 
polar “ice cap,” since it may reasonably be doubted whether there could ever have 
been formed in the extreme North an accumulation of snow and ice of a magnitude 
sufficient to propel southwards a glacier, with an estimated thickness of several thousands 
of feet, to a distance of hundreds of miles, and up mountain slopes to heights equalling 
five or six thousand feet. The magnitude (as to height,) to which such a snow ac-. 
cumulation may attain, will be dependent upon two conditions,—(1,) the quantity. of 
aqueous (snow,) precipitation, and (2,) the upper limit in the atmosphere reached by 
clouds. It is well known that clouds, as a rule, rise highest in the regions of highest 
temperature,—the equatorial,—where the vapor absorption by the atmosphere is greatest, 
and for a similar reason they rise higher in summer than in winter. The minimum 
rise will necessarily be in the extreme North (or South), and during the period of 
greatest cold, or winter. High (discharge,) clouds are a rarity in the polar regions, 
and consequently precipitation will be mainly restricted to a comparatively low atmos- 
pheric zone. Above this zone, which will mark the upper limit of the “ ice cap,” there 
can be but little snow accumulation. As a matter of fact, the officers of the late British 
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Arctic expedition under Sir George Nares noted that the high mountain-crests and 
elevations in the far North were frequently devoid of a snow covering, and that there 
was but very little precipitation, even over the low lands, during the winter,—heavy 
precipitations setting in only with the spring months. The highest snow-clad elevation 
in Greenland appears to be Washington Land, with an estimated height of six thousand 
feet, which gives rise to the great Humboldt Glacier. Although this peak is completely 
buried under a mantle of snow (of undetermined thickness, however), it may yet 
safely be doubted whether snow of any great thickness (us/less under a much warmer 
climate,) could accumulate on a summit of much greater elevation. If not, this eleva- 
tion, in the opinion of the speaker, is entirely inadequate to account for the southward 
propulsion of a glacier to the extent required by geologists. 

Professor Lewis, commenting on the preceding remarks, insisted upon the evidence 
of strize and boulders as indicating a continuous flow of ice. The speaker held that 
owing to the plasticity of ice no very great accumulation (in thickness,) of snow and ice 
was necessary to produce a steady, onward flow, and that the ice, once formed at a 
given height, with a continuous increase, could readily propel a tongue to elevations of 
nearly equal altitude and to very considerable distances. He held that it was not 
necessary to suppose that the ice in the far North need have been more than double its 
present thickness to account for all the existing phenomena. 

Dr. Skinner remarked that albinism and melanism in butterflies may in a measure 
depend upon climatic influences. 

Professor Lewis called attention to a specimen of chalcedony containing an unusual 
quantity of contained liquid. 





NOTES. 

St. PETERSBURG BOTANICAL GARDENS.—Dr. Regel, the director of the Imperial 
Taurian Gardens of the Russian capital, describes them as the most extensive of the 
kind in the world. The plant-houses, which together aggregate a length of nearly 
twenty-two hundred yards, (or one and one-quarter miles,) are devoted exclusively to- 
ward the cultivation of ornamental plants for the decoration of the imperial palace. 
Some of these houses are entirely filled with camellias, which are stated to furnish an 
abundant and uninterrupted supply of fiowers from autumn till spring. The rarer 
exotics, like the Indian azaleas, appear to be in an as equally flourishing condition as 
the commoner winter-blooming plants, such as the roses, cinerarias and bouvardias ; 
while the palms, which constitute the “ master-pieces” of the garden, would seem to 
thrive in unsurpassed luxuriance. Individuals of these last-named plants, ranging in 
height from five to upwards of thirty feet, and crowned with healthy foliage, are for 
convenience of ready removal grown in tubs that are scarcely wider than the diameter 
of the trunk, itself, at the base. No inconvenience seems to be experienced by the 
plant from its narrowed quarters, and, although on repotting the roots are cut away 
from the bottom and sides of the ball without mercy, yet under judicious treatment 
—the proper adjustment of shade, temperature and moisture,—there is said to be 
during the entire process of removal and transplanting not even the loss of a leaf. On 
re-rooting, repeated doses of manure-water are applied in place of larger tubs. 


AGE OF TREES.—The correlation that for a long time was supposed to exist between 
the number of “annular” rings formed in the trunk and the age of a plant, has been 
definitely refuted (at least, as far as a general law is concerned,) by observations that 
admit of no doubt, either as to their accuracy or conclusiveness. M. Charencey, the 
French explorer, who visited the ruins of Palenque, Mexico, in 1859, and again in 
1882,—and, therefore, at intervals of twenty-two years,—found that trees that had 
been cut by him in the first-named year had in the interval stated grown new trunks 
which exhibited no less than two hundred and thirty annular rings, or on the average 
upwards of ten for every year. This rapid formation of annular rings in the case of 
tropical plants has been more recently confirmed by M. Boussenard, who, in a commu- 
nication to the editors of the Revue Scientifique, gives sotne interesting facts connected 
with the phenomena of growth, as exhibited in the equatorial forests of French Guiana. 
From his observations, it would appear that equatorial plants form no less than twelve 
concentric growths during the space of a year, two of which are frequently much more 
developed than the remainder, and appear to correspond to a period of maximum cir- 
culatory activity. A ring is thus formed for every month, and, indeed, M. Boussenard 
does not hesitate to point out the relation existing (or supposed to exist,) between sap- 
vitality and the astronomical periods indicated by the lunar changes. A mango tree, 
known to be twenty-five years old, showed two hundred and ninety-one rings, a number 
strikingly confirmatory of the mensal theory. M. Boussenard counted two thousand 
rings in the case of a mahogany, sixteen hundred on a Simaruda, and eighteen hun- 
dred on the Brazil-nut tree (Bertholletia excelsa). 

PERSONAL.—Admirers of the late Mr. Darwin will be pleased to learn that one of 
his several very active sons has recently been elected to the chair of astronomy and ex- 
perimental philosophy in the University of Cambridge, England, one of the most 
coveted scientific posts in the Kingdom. Professor George Darwin, although still a 
young man, has been for several years past an associate of the Royal Society, and has 
already attained to enviable fame, both at home and abroad, through his researches in 
astronomical and terrestrial physics. 








NEWS SUMMARY. 


—The Mutual Union Telegraph lines have been leased to the Western Union Tele- 
graph Company for ninety-nine years. The contract for the lease was signed on Satur- 
day, at special meetings of the directors of the companies in New York. 


—The United States Consul at Marseilles telegraphs to the State Department that 
the remains of John Howard Payne, author of “ Home Sweet Home,” have been for- 
warded to the United States by the French steamer “ Burgundia,” due at New York 
about the 15th instant, 


—The real estate subject to city tax in Philadelphia is $562,687,555; furniture, 
$5,698,280; horses, $2,304,965; cattle, $139,250; pleasure carriages, $8653,205. The 
increase Over 1882 is $17,708,026. 


—The celebration of the sesqui-centennial anniversary of th: settlement of Georgia 
was begun on Monday, in Savannah. There was a parade of militia of the States of 
Georgia, South Carolina and Florida; a meeting was held, at which Governor Ste- 
phens spoke and an ode by Paul H. Hayne was recited; and there was a “grand his- 
torical pageant,” representing the landing of Governor Oglethorpe. 


—Eight more sophomores have been dismissed from Bowdoin College for hazing, 
making twelve in all dismissed for the offence within two weeks. 


—The Legislature of Colorado adjourned sine adie on Monday. One of its last 
measures was an act. establishing a State insurance department. It provides for a 
superintendent of insurance, and also that no joint-stock fire and life insurance com- 
pany will be permitted to do business in the State, unless possessed of at least an 
actual paid-up cash capital of two hundred thousand dollars. 


—The Austrian Court of Appeals has confirmed the sentence passed against the 
manager of the Vienna Ring Theatre, and other persons, who were convicted of 
criminal neglect in not providing adequate means of exit from the theatre, thereby 
causing such great destruction of life. 


—The French Tribunal has quashed the indictment against Prince Napoleon. He 
was released from custody on the gth instant. He returned to his residence on the 
Rue de la Chaussée d’ Antin. 


—The loss of stock by the storms and cold weather in Colorado is estimated at 
fifteen per cent. , 


—The Naval Appropriation Bill, as reported in the Senate, appropriates $15,727,434, 
or $518,034 more than the bill as passed by the House. 


—Governor Butler, of Massachusetts, has removed the warden of the Concord prison, 
and appointed his deputy to act until a successor is appointed. This action of the 
Governor is declared to be a primary movement against the system of contract labor in 
the State prison, a plank denouncing which was adopted by the last Democratic State 
Convention. 


—In the House of Representatives at Washington, on the gth instant, Mr. Belford, of 
Colorado, from the Committee on Coinage, reported the resolutions declaring it inex- 
pedient to discontinue the coinage of the silver doilar, and recommending that ad- 
ditional vaults be provided for the storage of the accumulated coins at some point in 
the Mississippi Valley. 


—Mr. Trevelyan, Chief Secretary for Ireland, in a speech at Hawick, Scotland, on 
the gth instant, denied the statement made that the diminution of agrarian crime in 
Ireland was more apparent than real. He referred to the rapidity with which murder- 
ous crimes had diminished when it became apparent that the murderers would be exe- 
cuted. He denied that the Government had suppressed freedom of speech or liberty 
of the press. The Government was ready to work with the Irish Members of Parlia- 
ment in advocating legitimate schemes of reform. Mr. Trevelyan stated that ninety 
thousand farmers in Ireland had taken advantage of the Arrears of Rent Act. 


—Richard Wagner, the famous German musical composer, died at Venice on the 
13th instant, aged seventy. William E. Dodge, the prominent merchant and 
philanthropist ot New York, died on the gth instant, in the seventy-eighth year of his 
age. The Nawab, Sir Salar Jung, of the Order of the Star of India, died of 
cholera, at Hyderabad, on the gth instant, aged fifty-four years. Marshall Jewell, 
ex-Governor of Connecticut, ex-Minister to Russia, ex-Postmaster-General, and chair- 
man of the Republican National Committee, died at Hartford, on Saturday night, in 
the fifty-eighth year of his age. Major-General George Webb Morell died on 
Sunday, in Scarborough, New York. He was a graduate of West Point, but resigned 
in 1837 to enter upon civil pursuits. He served in the war for the Union, and was 
mustered out of service in 1864. Ex-Governor William E. Smith, of Wisconsin, 
died at Milwaukee, on the 13th instant, at the age of fifty-nine. Ex-Governor 
Edwin D. Morgan, of New York, died in New York City on the 14th instant, at the 
age of seventy-two. 




















—The Owen farm of fifty acres, at Warsaw, New York, was purchased on Monday 
by English capitalists, who will erect a soda-ash manufactory thereon, with an em- 
ploying capacity of one thousand hands. It will be the only factory of the kind in 
the United States. 


—A forecast of the Queen of England’s speech at the opening of Parliament was 
published on Thursday. Her Majesty refers to the questions relating to the Danubian 
conference, recent events in Egypt, the restoration of Cetewayo, and the diminution 
of crime in Ireland. Her Majesty shows that the Government is determined not to 
allow Irish subjects to occupy almost the entire attention of Parliament, as heretofore. 
The remaining portion of the address has reference to affairs of reforms in the home 
government, such as have been subjects of discussion for some months. 


—The Court of Alabama Claims met on Wednesday, in Washington, and the first 
fifteen hundred cases on the docket were called. 


—It is said that the necessary means for the completion of the Mexican National 
Railroad from Laredo to the City of Mexico have been secured, and the work is to be 
put under contract. It is said that work will also be resumed on the International 
extension to the City of Mexico. 


—Three battles with Indians are reported to have been fought by the Mexicans in 
Chihuahua, in which more than one hundred and sixteen Indians were killed and 
nearly one hundred captured, with many horses and a large quantity of supplies. 


—The majority of the Woman Suffrage Committee of the Massachusetts Legisla- 
ture will report in favor of allowing women to vote at municipal elections upon the 
same general terms as men. 





DRIFT, 


—Here are some curious items in the East India census returns. In the north- 
western provinces and Oude, the Chamars, the lowest of the castes, outnumber the 
Brahmins by seven million, and there are in these provinces eleven hundred actors, 
three thousand ballad-singers, one hundred and forty-six healers by incantation, thirty- 
five gamblers, ninety-seven snake-charmers, three hundred and ten match-makers, four 
poets, ten thousand singers and dancers, four story-tellers and seven thieves. The 
cultivators of the soil number seven million, five hundred thousand, the land-holdess 





ten thousand, and the money-lenders nearly forty thousand, 
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—It might be supposed that all the really valuable documents, state papers, letters, 
etc., relating to distant periods in English history, must by this time have become public 
property, or that they must be in the great libraries or some other accessible place. But 
a despatch from London on Monday, announcing that a collection of manuscripts of the 
late Earl of Ashburnham is offered for sale to the British Museum, says: “ They have 
an unequalled range, extending from the Saxon period to letters of Cromwell, including 
the refusal of Hampden and others to pay ship-money. There are four thousand vol- 
umes. The price will probably be one hundred and sixty thousand pounds sterling. 
The Zimes points out that if Great Britain hesitates to purchase the collection America 
is certainly ready to do so,—that Chicago holds a bequest for the purchase of a library. 
Germany has already been treating for the purchase of the manuscripts.” 


—lIt is averred that alligators are becoming scarce in Florida. A correspondent who 
writes from Jacksonville to the Baltimore Sz gives these details: 

« Dropping in a store to-day where Florida curiosities are sold, I asked the proprie- 
tor about alligators. He had about a hundred little fellows from ten to twenty inches 
long, active and vicious as any one might desire, which he was willing to dispose of at 
a good, round price to those who care to take them, with the positive certainty that they 
will live but a very short time after being carried away. He said that alligators were 
already becoming scarce, and that their extinction now was only a question of time. It 
was not so much the adults which were killed by tourists and home people, as it was 
the destruction of the eggs and the capture of the young. The eggsare taken in large 
numbers before maturity, blown out, and then sold as curiosities. ‘The young alligators 
are taken by the hundreds and thousands immediately after and immediately before 
hatching; they are carried to the popular resorts, and sold to visitors. They often die 
before their purchasers leave. They are certain to die any way, and many who buy 
them soon tire of them, and kill them or throw them away. Formerly, he said, you 
could get all the alligators you wanted in the immediate vicinity of Jacksonville, but 
every year they had to be looked for further and further in the interior.” 


—Scarlatina surpasses diphtheria in its ravages in Russia. In 1882, there were 
1,323 deaths from the former and 1,146 from the latter in St. Petersburg, and during 
five years there have been 156,027 fatal cases out of 463,018 persons attacked by 
these two diseases in the Empire. The Go/os remarks that no war has ever been so 
disastrous, and that, considering the large proportion of young people among the vic- 
tims, it is really the future of the country that is in question. The great difficulty is 
the lack of competent physicians. 


—The business in “ dressed meat” in Chicago has grown to enormous proportions: 
More than seven million hogs and two million head of beef cattle have been slaughtered 
there ina year. These are conveyed to the stock-yards by eighteen different railroads. 
The killing is now usually done by shooting the animal just back of the ear, and ma- 
chinery does nearly all the work of dressing. It is only three to five minutes from the 
time a bullock is shot until he is quartered, ready for the ice-box. ‘The furnishing of 
fresh beef to the Eastern market began only a few years ago, when one firm undertook 
to send choice cuts to several hotels near Chicago, and found that the plan worked well 
enough to prove the feasibility of shipments to more distant points. There were de- 
lays and losses at first, but a suitable refrigerator car was soon invented, and now there 
are no difficulties in the traffic. After the best parts of the carcass are shipped, the 
coarse meat is canned or made into sausage, the blood dried, and the bones ground 
for fertilizer, the horns sold to comb-makers, and every scrap turned to account in some 
way, 


—There are now about twenty-five thousand students in the German universities. 
Most of these students devote themselves to what in German universities is called philos- 
ophy. which includes natural history, the languages, and the exact sciences. Next to this 
the heaviest increase has occurred in the number of the law students, the Prussian uni- 
versities alone having 2,558 candidates for the honors of the bench and bar. The only 
marked decrease has occurred in the number of students devoted to Catholic theology, 
while Protestant theology attracts very many students, especially wen taught by evan- 
gelical professors. Bonn has eighty-seven professors, over one tousand students, and 
the whole university budget is less than two hundred and tity thousand dollars, of 
which about one-half goes for salaries. Indeed, German univ ersities seem to care for 
endowments less than for eminent men in the professors’ chairs. ‘The salaries of all 
German university professors mentioned—about seven hundred and twenty-five,— 
amount to less than seven hundred and fifty thousand dollars a year. And yet the most 
eminent scholars of Germany are willing to serve as university professors. 


—The robust health of the English in gereral is said to be due to their diet. They 
are good and substantial eaters. ‘hey like plain, solid food, well cooked, and do not, 
as a rule, demand variety. Meat, vegetables and puddings are their staple dishes, and 
thin soups and foreign kickshaws find no favor in their eyes. They despise alike 
French dishes as rich and unwholesome and German cookery as coarse and unpalat- 
able. ‘Lhe roast beef of Old England is their staft of life, and ham and eggs come 
next in their good graces. Ice-water is a rarity among the mass of the population, 
who look on it almost as poison. 


—lIn a letter to Mrs. Lucy Stone, written lately, Miss Alcott makes complaint 
against women for devoting “ their energies to church and charities, or to the narrow 
round of domestic duties.” The Washington Aefud/ican makes the point that Miss 
Alcott’s own life is an example of the importance she attaches to the performance of 
home duties, and that therefore her remarks may be put down simply as_ hasty and il- 
logical. 


—The office of Director of the Geological Survey of Scotland, vacant by the pro- 
motion of Mr. Geikie to be Director-General, has been filled by the appointment of 
Mr. H. H. Howell, District Surveyor of the Geological Survey of Scotland during 
the earlier years of its progress, but who, since the separation of the Scottish branch 
of the establishment in 1867, has been continuously employed in England, where he 
has personally surveyed large tracts of the northern counues, and where for some years 
past he has had the direct personal supervision of the whole of the field-work in that 
district. 


—Important discoveries have been made in British Guiana of two species of india- 
rubber-yielding trees of a character which insures their future profit to the colony. 
One is known to the aborigines by the name of Aatie. It is about sixty feet high, 
with a trunk diameter of twenty inches, and is found on the alluvial, oft-flooded lands 
of the creeks and banks of the lower parts of the rivers, where in places it is abund- 
ant. The second is not scientifically known yet, as flowering specimens of it have not 
been obtained. It is one of the largest trees of a forest flora peculiarly rich in large 
types. The trunk is four or five feet in diameter, and runs up straight sixty or seventy 
feet unbranched, above which the head extends many feet more. On its discovery re- 
cently, a few branchlets could only be obtained by shooting them off with large shot. 
The bark is thick and wonderfully rich in milk of excellent quality, and the elasticity 
and tenacity of the rubber seem to be unsurpassed. 





FINANCIAL AND TRADE REVIEW. 
THURSDAY, February 15. 
HE stock markets remain dull, with operations languidly conducted. The tre- 
mendous floods in the Ohio, with their distraction of business in addition to 
great damage to railroad and other property, had an unfavorable influence yesterday. 
One of the most important facts in the local situation, though one anticipated, and 
therefore having no particular influence on the markets, is the release of the Philadel- 
phia and Reading corporation from the hands of receivers. This was done by order 
of Judge Butler, in the United States District Court, yesterday. It is now to be seen 
whether it be possible for the Reading corporation to carry its load of fixed charges, 
and whether, or not, it is capitalized above its earning capacity. 
The closing quotations (sales,) of principal stocks in the Philadelphia market 
yesterday were as follows, compared with those of a week ago: 
February 14.‘ February 7. 


Pennsylvania Railroad, . . . se 59% 60 
Philadelphia and Reading Railroad, . : ; ‘ 27 26 56 
Lehigh Coal and Navigation Co, . . . F 39 39 
ly ehigh Valley Railroad, . ; . . . ° 65 64% 
Northern Pacific, common, . . ‘ . . 47 47% 
Northern Pacific, preferred, . ° . : . 82 834% 
Northern Central Railroad, . ‘ : 55 

Buffalo, Pittsburg and Western Railroad, . . - 16% oe 
North Pennsylvania Railroad, . ° * 67 

United Companies of New Jersey Railroad, - » 90 1806 


The closing prices (bid,) of leading stocks in the New York market yesterday 
were as follows: 

Central Pacific, 803g ; Canada Southern, 667%; Columbus, Chicago and Indiana 
Central, 5; Denver and Rio Grande, 435g; Delaware and Hudson, 106% ; 
Delaware, Lackawanna and Western, 119%; Erie, 3634; Lake Shore, 108 56; 
Louisville and Nashville, 5434; Michigan Central, 941%; Missouri Pacific, 101 94; 
Northwestern, common, 130; New York Central, 125% ; we Central, 71%; 
Ontario and Western, 25 14 ; Omaha, 45 7 ; Omaha, preferred, 10334; Pacific Mail, 414; 
St. Paul, 10134; Texas Pacific, 391g; Union Pacific, 9314 ; Wabash, 30% ; Wabash, 
preferred, 5076; Western Union, 814. 

The folicwing were the closing quotations of United States securities in New 
York yesterday : 


Bid. Asked. 
United States 5s, 1881, continued at3%, . - F 103% 
United States 4%s, 1891, registered, . ° ° ‘ 1123 113 
United States 4%s, 1891, coupon, ; : ; ; 113% 114 


United States 4s, 1907, registered, . . F P 119 56 119% 
United States 4s, 1907, coupon, . : 5 z 119 5g 119% 


United States 3s, registered, : : . : . 104 104% 
United States currency 6s, 1895, ‘ > . é 128 
United States currency 6s, 1896, F R : P 129 
United States currency 6s, 1897, ; ‘ s 3 130 
United States currency 6s, 1898, = ° ° . 130 
United States currency 6s, 1899, is ‘ A - 130 


The New York banks, in their statement of the roth instant, showed a considerable 
loss (51,420,350,) in surplus reserve, but they still held $6,419,700 in excess of the legal 
requirement. The following were the principal items : 

February 3. February ro. Differences. 


Loans, R $316,460,8co $321,491,200 Inc. $5,030,400 
Specie, ..: js : 61,605,200 62,402,500 Ine. 797,300 
Lezal tenders, . 23,030,400 21,794,800 Dec. 1,235,600 
Deposits, . 307,182,300 311,110,400 Inc. 3,928,200 
Circulation, 16,645,200 16,463,700 Dec. 181,500 


The banks of Philadelphia, in their statement of the same date, showed the follow- 
ing figures: 
February 3. February 10, Differences. 


Ioans, on yjmes $74,728,573 $75,342,721 Inc. $614,148 


Reserve, . ; 20,199,710 19,417,440 Dec. 782,270 
National bank notes, . 646,336 628,737 Dec. 17,599 
Due from banks, . 513395193 4,586,586 Dec. 752,607 
Due to banks, . . 13,590,036 13,593,346 Inc. 3310 
Deposits, . A : 54,535,726 52,898,598 Dec. 1,637,128 
Circulation, . : 9,719,541 9,757,016 Inc. 375475 


The imports of specie at New York last week were $71,194, and the exports 
$140,865. The latter amount, with the exception of $12,865 in gold, which were 
sent to Central and South America, was entirely in American silver bars for London. 

Our foreign purchases continue to be large, especially those through the port of New 
York. For the month of January, the imports there were $40,250,143, an increase of 
$115,000 over the amount for January, 1882, For the seven months ending with Janu- 
ary, the imports there were $289,237,602, as against $292,411,133 for the correspond- 
ing seven months of 1881-2, This showed a small decrease, and fortunately the ex- 
ports at New York have been somewhat improved; in January, they were $30,281,649, 
an increase of one million dollars over January, 1882; and in the seven months ending 
with January they were $231,153,684, an increase of eleven millions over the cor- 
responding period a year before. (These figures, it must be borne in mind, are sim- 
ply those of New York. The movement of exterior commerce at that port is usually 
adverse,—z. ¢., greater imports than exports,—but its statistics are of interest because 
they indicate the volume of our foreign purchases, New York being the greatest entre- 
jt, and also because they indicate fairly the rise or fall of our grain and provision 
export.) 





WHILE WAITING FOR A COUGH to go as it came, you are often laying the founda- 
tion for some pulmonary or bronchial affection. It is better to get rid of a cold at 
once-by using that-sure remedy, Dr. D. Jayne’s.Expectorant, which will cure the most 
stubborn cough and relieve you of all anxiety as to dangerous consequences, 
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